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TEUFELDAMMERUNG. 


BY A.M. G,. 


Tue last deeds and words of the 
famous and, indeed, the infamous 
appear to exercise a strange fascination 
over the minds of lesser men. Only 
a few days ago I disinterred from the 
dusty top shelves of a St Albans book- 
shop a slim little volume which gave 
in great, and, I fear in many cases, 
apocryphal detail the last words and 
acts of historical personages, ranging 
from Julius Cesar (“‘ Et tu, Brute ’’) 
to Pitt the Younger (‘‘My Country, 
oh, my Country, how can I leave thee 
thus!’’). On Cesar’s laconic remark 
I am unable to dogmatise, but I find 
that modern research holds that the 
dying statesman much more probably 
expressed a plaintive wish for one of 
Mr Bellamy’s justly famed pork pies. 
If so, Pitt is bathed in the warm light 
of our common humanity, and, in my 
submission, gains accordingly. 

For the modest and eccentric sum 
of elevenpence ha’penny the book 
became mine, and I have since had 
leisure to browse through its time- 
stained pages. The historical accuracy 
of the anonymous author I make so 
bold as to doubt, but at least I got 
much more than my money’s worth 


in amusement and reflection. For I 
am impressed no little by the con- 
sistently high moral tone preserved 
by every single character on his or 
her death-bed. In no circumstances 
do the whitening lips frame a peevish 
demand for a little less noise or another 
drink. Lachrymose if hopeful rela- 
tives are told no home truths, nor is 
doctor or parson sent away with the 
proverbial flea in his ear. On the 
contrary, the moribund personage is 
invariably preoccupied with high 
matters of state or morality, and the 
bystanders are consequently vastly 
edified and uplifted. Personally, I 
prefer Mr Pitt and his persistent 
passion for pork pies; I feel I shall 
do something similar when my time 
comes. Somehow the Prime Minister’s 
request rings truer than the sonorous 
platitudes of the dying great. 

We are agreed, I think, that this 
necrological interest is common to all 
mankind. It is no phenomenon of 
modern times; for Shakespeare him- 
self notes it when he makes one of his 
characters say— 

“ For God’s sake, let us sit upon the ground, 


And tell sad stories of the death of kings.” 
K 
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In the eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries street hawkers did a 
roaring trade in broadsheets purporting 
to give “‘ The Last Dying Speech and 
Confession ’’ of prisoners of State and 
more than usually famous criminals. 
The fact that these revelations were 
almost invariably imaginary did 
nothing to spoil the appetite of the 
sensation-seeker. He (and perhaps 
she) got, if the expression be per- 
mitted, a kick of the most gratifying 
potency from the crude woodcuts and 
smudgy type of his purchases; a 
persistent element in human psycho- 
logy, of which the editors of our 
brighter Sunday papers are not slow 
to take advantage in their selfless 
labours to beguile the Sabbath tedium 
of their myriad readers. 

It is presumably on account of this 
avid interest in death and his trappings 
that historians have given us such 
full and vivid accounts of the ends of 
so many of the towering figures of 
history. No student of Napoleonic 
lore, for example, can be ignorant of 


the minute (though conflicting) descrip- 
tions of the Emperor’s passing from 
the gifted pens of Bertrand, Gour- 
gaud, Marchand, and the mendacious 


Professor Antommarchi. Scrupulous 
chroniclers have lovingly preserved 
the last acts of life dramas so far 
apart in every sense as Oliver Crom- 
well and Queen Victoria. Lockhart’s 
famous passage describing the death 
of Sir Walter Scott is known to every 
schoolboy, and in fiction a thousand 
authors have exploited the same tear- 
ful and profitable theme. On a lower 
plane, a legion of journalists has been 
not ungrateful to gentlemen like Dr 
Crippen and the spirited Mr Rouse 
of the blazing car fame. It appears, 
therefore, that death and his panoply 
are front-page news in every age, and 
we must accept that fact, however 
morbid and regrettable it no doubt is. 

There is one death, however, around 
which a veil of mystery extends, un- 
pierced as yet by the probings of the 
keenest brains of the United Nations, 
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It is a death which few, if any, regre, 
or mourn ; for the life which precedaj 
it was so strangely terrible in its aci, 
and consequences that unborn gener. 
tions will feel the lash for centuries t 
come. No one on this planet ig wp. 
touched by that life. Millions hays 
died because a petty Austrian official 
took unto himself a second wife near! 
sixty years ago. Adolf Hitler wa 
born, and a myriad died. In thow 
two facts the philosopher and th. 
seeker after truth may find, perhaps, 
the purpose of man’s destiny, but 
lesser minds grope like a frightened 
child in the dark for the kindliness of 
known things. 

Of his life and the evil which he did 
we know much. Of his last days and 
of his death but little is known. From 
the ruins of his Reich, built to last a 
thousand years, come voices, shrill, 
conflicting, and contradictory, telling 
of his end; but none, as yet, rings 
with the clarity of complete truth. 
Perhaps he is dead; perhaps, in com- 
pany with his strangely-wed wife, he 
lingers on in an alien land with terror 
in his heart and frustration in his 
brain. Inevitably, as the years pass, 
we shall hear reports that Adolf Hitler, 
Fihrer of Germany and Architect of 
the New Order, did not perish in the 
cataclysm of April 1945 and that he 
still lives on. Such stories were told 
of Napoleon, Marshal Ney, Lon 
Kitchener, the Czar Nicholas II., and, 
most recently of all, Lawrence of 
Arabia. 

My own view, for what it is worth, 
is that Hitler died in Berlin amid 
the thunder of guns and the crash of 
a nation. On two occasions I have 
seen him in flesh: once, in 1928, 4 
shabby figure in a brown raincoat 
addressing a sparse audience in Ham- 
burg; and once in Nuremberg, té 
years later, in the full plenitude of 
his power, surrounded by a deliriow 
multitude and the whole brazen might 
of the Third Reich. The contrast 
between these two scenes was amal 
ing, but there was a common factor. 
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Seedy agitator or omnipotent dictator, 
each held a blazing sincerity of belief 
in himself and his mission. That 
raucous, screaming voice on both 
occasions proclaimed to high heaven 
‘Bthat Adolf Hitler was the Man of 
Destiny, and of his lunatic conviction 
no listener, however biased or preju- 
diced, could doubt. I cannot con- 
ceive that the Fiihrer would wish to 
survive his Reich and its ruin. For, 
above all things, he believed he was 
the Reich and must therefore fall 
with it. 

For the last few weeks I have been 
endeavouring, largely to satisfy my 
own curiosity, to piece together the 
available evidence of the manner in 


a difficult task, not lightened by the 
mass of conflicting statements made 
to foreign journalists by less intimate 
members of Hitler’s entourage. But 
‘Equite recently I obtained invaluable 
‘Bhelp from an officer newly come from 
Berlin, and, with his aid, the kaleido- 
scope has taken what I believe to 
be accurate shape. Whether history 
will falsify that belief remains to 
be seen. 

In July 1944, a few weeks after the 
Allied landings on the Normandy 
coasts, the world rocked to the news 
that grave internal trouble had broken 


cataclysmic suddenness, and for a short 
space the success of the revolt trembled 
in the balance. The intervention of 
the Armed §.S. and its fanatically 
loyal officers was, however, decisive, 
and the Nazis gained the upper hand 
within a few hours. Then, stripped of 
the uniform of the General Staff, 
Field-Marshal Witzleben and his fellow- 
conspirators died at the hands of the 
hangman. Shaken, his voice trembling, 
the Fiihrer himself was able to come 
to the microphone and reassure his 
followers that the revolt of the Generals 
Was crushed and that, strengthened 
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by its ordeal, the German people would 
fight on to the victorious end. 

The repercussions of the attempted 
putsch on the Field Army were almost 
at once perceptible. The grip of the 
Party closed tightly on Supreme Head- 
quarters, never to be relaxed until the 
whole structure of the Wehrmacht 
crumbled into ruin nine months later. 
Innumerable executions were carried 
out among the officer class, and the 
blood bath of 30th June 1934 paled 
into insignificance as the 8.8. went to 
work. Thousands of ‘ unreliables’ 
were dismissed from their appoint- 
ments, their places being filled by 
nominees of the Party Chancellery. 
For a space it looked as if the High 
Command would put up a fight for its 
traditional place in the national life. 
Significantly the Army was the last of 
the three services to telegraph a 
message of loyalty and congratulation 
to the Fiihrer, but at length Von 
Rundstedt capitulated to his upstart 
masters. Bled white, broken, reeling, 
the land forces fell into line with the 
Navy and the Luftwaffe, and the last 
desperate offensive was prepared. For 
a few weeks the Hitler régime had a 
breathing-space. 

But telegrams, however subservient, 
were not enough to satisfy the new 
rulers of the Army. In addition to the 
changes in the officer personnel, cer- 
tain significant alterations were forced 
upon the age-old structure of Prussian 
discipline. For centuries the person 
of the officer was sacrosanct, but 
early in August 1944 an order of the 
High Command informed all ranks 
that cowardly or disloyal superiors 
need no longer be obeyed. On the 
contrary, all members of the Army 
were enjoined to shoot, without hesita- 
tion, anyone, no matter what his rank 
might be, who showed signs of treason 
or pusillanimity in action. It is not 
improbable that many old scores were 
paid off under the protecting egis of 
this decree. Furthermore, divisional 
and even corps commanders were 
directed to seek the positions of danger 
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among their troops, which goes some 
distance to explain the high casualty 
rate among the Herren Generals. 

In other ways, not less significant, 
the Party showed its power. About 
the end of August the regular military 
salute was abolished, and for it 
the ‘German Salutation’ (Deutscher 
Gruss) was substituted. It must have 
gone much against the grain with 
many a stiff-necked Junker to prefix 
the hated name with ‘ Heil.’ Similarly, 
a ehange was introduced into the tradi- 
tional military method of addressing 
a superior officer. Formerly, a Lieu- 
tenant, say, in speaking to an officer 
senior to himself, would never have 
dreamed of referring to him in any 
other way than the third person, ‘‘ The 
Herr Oberst will understand,’’ ‘‘ The 
Herr Hauptmann is absolutely cor- 
rect,’’ and soon. Up till the attempted 
putsch of July 1944 such methods 
were tolerated, if not approved, by 
the Party, but with the failure of the 
coup they were entirely prohibited. 
The Leader himself was addressed 
directly as ‘Meine Fihrer’ by all 
those privileged to speak to him. 
Why, then, should officers tainted, at 
least by treason, have such stilted 
deference paid to them? The fiat 
went forth and no doubt the Great 
Frederick stirred uneasily in his ornate 
tomb in Potsdam. 

The repercussions of the ‘ General’s 
Revolt’ were not confined to the 
Army by any means. There is every 
reason to believe that, after it, the 
very highest Party officials felt unsafe 
in the extreme. Intriguing one against 
the other, countering denunciation 
with denunciation, the men round 
Hitler jockeyed for position and power 
with ruthless determination. From 
his side fell away his former advisers, 
known less reverently to the cognoscenti 
as the ‘Old Party Wheelers,’ and in 
their places stood, or rather clung, 
a clique of pitiless adventurers whose 
very names had been unknown in 
1939. Of these we shall speak later. 
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At the moment let us glance at thy 
fate of the Old Guard. 

Shaken on his rung by the Battle of 
Britain and finally discredited by th 
failure of his Luftwaffe on the Waste, 
Front after D-Day, Marshal Herman, 
Goering languished in blackest diy. 
grace and disfavour. Attired in lunatic 
dress (a toga was among his costumes), 
his face painted with violet stain, th 
Fat One fondled his stolen art treasure 
and imbibed vast quantities of mor. 
phine and heroin. Insulted by his 
master on every possible occasion, t 
his drug-crazed mind one fact stood 
out alone with crystal clarity—that it 
would be unhealthy in the highest 
degree for him again to attempt t 
catch the august eye. Obscurity 
particularly if one is a multi multi 
millionaire, has no doubt its com 
pensations. So, for a space the Reich 
marshal went to earth to be dug out 
only at the eleventh hour, fifty-ninth 
minute. And, in the meantime, his 
country girded herself for the final 
gamble in the Ardennes. 

Contrary to the popular belief, the 
sinister Himmler was far from being 
omnipotent during the last months 
the Hitlerian Reich. In theory ani 
on paper his power was vast, as i 
simple recital of his offices will shov. 
Reichsfiihrer 8.8. Reich and Prussian 
Minister of the Interior, Head of the 
Army Equipment Department, Chi¢ 
of the Civil and Secret Police, Com 
mander of the Replacement Amy 
(t.e., all home and reserve units), 
Reich Commissioner for the Encourage 
ment of Germanism, President of th 
Fountain of Life Society (a kind 
of biological Pan-Aryan association) 
Chairman of the Ancestral Heritag? 
Society (Verein Das Ahnenerbe), Chie! 
Commissioner for Racial Affairs for 
the Party (Beauftragter der N.S.E.AP. 
fur alle Volkstumfragen), and Pleni- 
potentiary-General for Home Admini 
tration—otherwise I gather his tim 
was his own. But despite those titles 
power and pelf, Himmler was 10, 
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and never had been, within the inner 
circle of the Fiihrer. Too practical 
and schoolmasterish to share or even 
appreciate the Leader’s mystical gam- 
bols, the Reichsfiihrer 8.8. was a use- 
ful watch-dog, but little else, so far as 


— influence on the master went. In 


addition, like Brutus, he was sus- 
pected of being ambitious and, as 
such, well merited surveillance lest he 
grew too big for his jack-boots. 

Of Ribbentrop one can say little. 
In the last months of the Third Reich 
he was nothing but a cipher in the 
councils of the Party. In all proba- 
bility his reputation had never re- 
covered from the debacle of 1939 
when, despite his specific assurances 
to the contrary, perfidious Albion, 
always an incalculable factor to 
foreigners, decided to go to war. It 
is true that the Foreign Minister had 
his small share of glory in the summer 
of 1940 when the Fihrer dealt out 
awards to dissatisfied satellites, and 
perhaps his greatest hour came when, 
under the glare of Klieg lights, he 
announced the invasion of the Soviet 
Union. Since that fateful day, how- 
ever, Ribbentrop receded into the 
shadows and a Hamburg lodging- 
house, from which an astute British 
officer was to drag him in due course. 

Even Goebbels, by far the cleverest 
of the unholy gang, was little in the 
public eye during the short twilight of 
Hitler’s Reich. In his capacity as 
Gauleiter of Berlin he saw Hitler on 
many occasions, but his former ascend- 
ancy had vanished, never to return. 
In his eclipse he solaced himself with 
the ladies to whom his commanding 
position in the film and theatrical 
world had been highly attractive. 
The gentle Joseph had ever his softer 
side. 

The remainder of the original Nazi 
hierarchy had suffered equal diminu- 
tion. The convivial Ley seems to 
have spent his enforced leisure in a 
state of bestial though understandable 
intoxication, while the industrious 
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Albert Speer was much too busy 
staving off the inevitable to have time 
for political manceuvres. The lesser 
lights, too, were little heard of during 
the winter of 1944-45. 

One figure, however, obscure, un- 
spectacular, had vastly increased his 
power in the last months of Nazi 
Germany—Martin Bormann, Deputy 
Fiihrer, Head of the Party Chancellery 
and successor to the enigmatic Herr 
Hess, whose passion for foreign travel 
had had such remarkable consequences. 
Almost unknown to the public, Bor- 
mann rarely left the Leader’s side, 
apart from a few propaganda trips 
and unannounced visits to alarmed 
gauleiters. Like an insulator, he 
prevented his master from receiving 
unpleasant shocks and saw to it that 
few, if any, of the Army and civil 
leaders had any opportunity of relating 
the grisly truth. Such devotion to the 
Fihrer was touching in the extreme, 
but doubtless the assiduous Bormann 
was more concerned to retain his own 
unique position than to keep up the 
Hitlerian morale. Power, by any 
means and at all costs, was his god. 
To obtain it and hold it he stuck at 
nothing, and he was fortunate in 
having the able assistance of as 
villainous a trio as ever cumbered 
the earth—Lammers, General Schmidt, 
and Obergruppenfiihrer Wolff. Un- 
happily for them all, their power was 
short-lived. By February 1945 the 
Bormann camarilla had been ousted 
by another clique, composed of 8.5. 
men, Burgdorf, Borger, and Fegelein, 
who were, if possible, even more 
degraded than their unpleasant pre- 
decessors in the Fihrer’s favour. 
Borger, Himmler’s Chief of Staff, and 
Burgdorf were perverts of the worst 
type, but Fegelein, 8.8. Liaison Officer 
with Hitler’s staff, had taken the 
precaution of marrying the sister of 
that rising star, Fraulein Eva Braun. 
It is now time to make some mention 
of that lady. 

Of good Stuttgart stock, she became 
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secretary to Hoffman, the Fiihrer’s 
intimate friend and official photo- 
grapher. Her position vis-a-vis Hitler 
was enigmatic, and it is very doubtful 
if she was ever his mistress in the 
accepted sense of the word. Be that 
as it may, his partiality for her com- 
pany was well known, and very soon 
she had established an ascendancy 
over the Fiihrer which made her good- 
will a desirable prize to the ambitious. 
Her alleged marriage is, I think, quite 
probable and in keeping with the 
queer sadism with which the German 
race is so plentifully endowed. One 
thing is certain, however: in the 
spring of 1945 Eva Braun was a potent 
figure in the magic circle which sur- 
rounded the Leader. 

Concerning his health during the 


last nine months of the régime we - 


have a considerable body of evidence 
to show. that it deteriorated steadily 
throughout the winter and following 
spring. The suitcase bomb which 
kindly hands had placed below his 
chair on the 20th July inflicted damage 
on his ear-drums, but otherwise, 
apart from a few minor burns, he 
appears to have escaped serious injury 
at the time. A few days later, how- 
ever, he was struck down by apoplexy, 
which caused partial paralysis to the 
muscles of his left arm and hand. 
This implies that a blood-vessel had 
burst on the right side of his brain, 
causing more or less grave damage to 
the vital nerve-centres. The stroke, 
nevertheless, soon passed off, though 
its effects became increasingly per- 
ceptible as the months went past. To 
these he alluded in a speech to an 
assembly of gauleiters in Berlin at the 
end of December 1944: ‘“‘My hand 
twitches and trembles, but not with 
fear or irresolution. Sometimes my 
whole body shakes, and I trust this 
will not spread to my head, for that 
would be a serious handicap to my 
work. But of this be very sure. My 
brain remains ice-cold. Like Frederick 
the Great, I return from the wars a 
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broken man, but I am not yet crushed, 
I shall fight on, alone, if need be.” 
The effect of this speech on his hearer,’ 
morale was painfully obvious. 

After the failure of the Ardennes 
offensive Hitler’s health broke down 
completely. By March his depression 
was acute, and in April, for the first 
time, his entourage openly discussed 
the possibility of his imminent death, 











Never a big eater, he took hardly 
enough to sustain life, but, significantly, 
his former abstemiousness was replaced 
by a considerable consumption of 
Khenish wine and French brandy. 

His movements during the last few 
weeks are obscure. For a short time 
he appears to have contemplated flying 
to the Alpine Redoubt, but Goebbek, 
Burgdorf, and Bormann urged him to 
remain in Berlin. To the babel -of 
conflicting advice was added the voice 
of the High Command, who agreed 
that the Fithrer should definitely leave 
the capital, but advocated that, rather 
than seek safety in the south, he 
should fall at the head of his troops 
on the Russian sector of the front. 
In strange repetition of 1918 the 
Army leaders, notably von Keitel and 
Jodl, brought the desirability of suicide 
to the All-Highest’s attention. Finally, 
after a week of indecision, the Fiihrer 
made up his mind. He would stay 
and, if necessary, die in Berlin. 

The climax came on the 22nd April. 
At half-past eight in the evening 4 
little group of desperate men assembled 
in the underground conference room 
of the Chancellery. Present were 
Hitler himself, Goering at last resur- 
rected, Goebbels, Himmler, his Chief 
of Staff Borger, Fegelein, and General 
Schmidt. Senior army officers were 
conspicuous by their absence. Out- 
side, the Russian shells crashed inte 
the Tiergarten and the Wilhelmstrasse, 
and the glare of a thousand fires 
bathed the city in a lurid light. At 
first the conference proceeded quietly. 
The possibilities of continued resistance 
in the Redoubt were examined, and 
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Hitler ordered Borger to fly to Bavaria 
and contact General von Epp, the 
State Governor. Then the storm 
proke. In bitter words the Fiihrer 
reproached Himmler for his peace- 
feelers through Bernadotte and de- 
nounced the Reichsfiihrer 8.S. as a 
traitor of the deepest dye. To this 
attack Himmler did not reply, but 
continued to urge his master to flee 
from the capital while there was yet 
time. Then the Fiihrer burst out into 
what was the last of his ranting 
speeches: ‘‘ You have lied to me. 
Everyone has lied to me. No one 
tells me the truth. The Army is a 
rotten mass and even my S§.S. have 
deserted me. The German people 
deserve to lose—they have not fought 
heroically. They will perish, and 
rightly so. I did not lose the war. 
The German people did.’’ In a storm 
of tears he continued: ‘ My hope is 
in Hermann Goering. He has powerful 
friends abroad. Let him work a 
miracle for me.” Then his face 
blackened and his limbs twitched 
epileptically, and his ravings died 
away in a broken mutter of speech. 
Dr Morrell, his personal physician, 
administered a powerful sedative, and 
by the morning of the 23rd he seems 
to have recovered. But the end was 
very near. 

Unshaken in his resolve to remain 
in Berlin, he made his preparations. 
Goebbels, also, had announced that 
he, too, would die with his Fihrer, 
and Eva Braun, who had arrived from 
Munich on the 15th, also vovred that 
she would never desert Mr Micawber 
for. whom nothing now would turn up. 
Some time during that day Hitler saw 
Albert Speer, his industrious Arma- 
ments Minister. He was calm and 
thanked Speer for all his work, going 
on to say that he would welcome death 
a8 @ happy release from the bitterness 
of life, and that he would never fall 
into Russian hands alive or dead. 
Otherwise, Hitler affirmed, he would 
take a gun and fight in the streets, 
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but he dreaded being wounded and 
captured alive. Then, with a final 
word of gratitude, he dismissed Speer. 

That evening orders were given to 
cancel all arrangements for Werewolf 
and underground activities, and de- 
molitions were stopped. About eight 
o’clock Goering arrived, wearing his 
full regalia, and asked permission to 
leave Berlin on the pretext that his 
presence was urgently required in the 
Southern Redoubt. With cold con- 
tempt Hitler gave the desired consent, 
and sped his departing subordinate by 
informing him that he was a cowardly 
swine. But Goering, wisely realising 
that hard words break no bones, stood 
not on the order of his going and fled 
to the south in his own private aircraft 
with all possible speed. 

Once there, he sprang into feverish 
activity. After consultation with 
Marshal Sperrle he despatched a tele- 
gram to Hitler urging that he, Goering, 
should at once be given full powers te 
negotiate with the Allies. He added 
that unless a favourable reply was 
received by a certain hour he would 
act on his own initiative forthwith. 
Presumably his drug-sodden brain had 
some idea that he, at least, was 
persona grata to the Allies. 

To this ultimatum Hitler replied 
with devastating speed. Goering’s 
conduct, he said in his answer, deserved 
death, but in gratitude for his former 
services he would be permitted to 
resign all his offices and enter into 
complete retirement. Later, the Fuhrer 
added deeds to words; for Goering, 
Sperrle, and the aged von Epp were 
arrested by the 8.5. and held pending 
orders from Berlin. Finally, on 30th 
April, Bormann wired orders that, 
should Hitler die, the ‘ April traitors ’ 
were to be shot at once. But the 
genial Hermann knew a trick worth 
two of that. Using his undoubted 
charm of manner he persuaded, by 
unknown means, his 8.8. guards to 
hand him over to the Luftwaffe, and 
on 6th May this was done. It is 
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imprebable that the transfer will 
benefit him very much in the long-run. 

The mystery which surrounds 
Hitler’s death may never be solved. 
According to a statement of the High 
Command, he continued to issue orders 
up till midnight on the 28th April. 
If this is true, and there seems no 
reason to doubt it, the story that 
Dr Morrell gave the Fihrer a lethal 
dose of poison falls to the ground ; for 
the doctor left the capital on the 
afternoon of the preceding day. Be- 
tween then and Ist May he probably 
died either by shooting or poison. 
One account alleges that he was killed 
by a Russian shell near the flak tower 
in the Zoological Gardens, while yet 
another affirms that he was blown to 
atoms by a bomb from a Soviet air- 
craft near his shelter in the Chancellery. 
To my mind the most likely story is 
that related by a member of the 
Security Service on duty near the 
Fiihrer’s dug-out. This man has 


stated that he met Eva Braun early 
in the afternoon of Ist May in the 


shelter. She was crying bitterly, but 
told the guard that Hitler had married 
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her, and that she would die bei 
him very soon. Later in the day th, 
Security Service man saw the bodig 
of the Fihrer and Eva burning on thy 
floor of the dug-out. They had bee 
soaked in petrol and were blazi 
fiercely. Hitler’s head had split ope 
and his legs and trunk were charred 
to ashes. Continuing his story, th 
guard stated that Hitler had informa 
his valet, Lange, that he was about to 
poison himself and Eva, and that he, 
Lange, must cremate the bodies befor 
the Red Army occupied the Chan. 
cellery. On the balance I believe this 
story before the others. It has a ring 
of truth and is in keeping with th 
lunatic mysticism of Adolf Hitler. 

It is likely that the full circum. 
stances surrounding his death will 
never be cleared up. Consequently it 
is essential that we, the victors, must 
crush the idea that he died as a sacri- 
fice to the German people. For that 
legend may well grow as the year 
pass, and on it will be erected once 
again the structure of Teutonic might 
to threaten and destroy the heritage of 
all free men. 








PRIBYLOFF INTERLUDE. 


EXPERIENCES IN THE Lire or Dr H. G. ESMONDE. 


BY MAJOR GEORGE BRUCE. 


More than thirty years ago I was 
working in the Pacific port of Seattle, 
Washington. The terms of my em- 
ployment gave the United States 
Government a claim on my services 
if required, but I looked on this proviso 
as @ mere matter of form, and did 
not expect to have it put into force. 
However, one morning an official of 
the Bureau of Fisheries called on me 
with somewhat startling orders. 

I was directed to proceed at once 
to St Paul, the largest island of the 
Pribyloff Group in the Behring Sea. 
My passage was already arranged. 
I was to sail that night at 10 p.m. in 
the steamship Victoria for Nome. 
There I would trans-ship to the U.S.A. 
Revenue cutter Bear, which would 
take me to St Paul. 

The Bureau of Fisheries man drove 
me to the shipping office, and I was a 
little mystified when he warned the 
booking-clerk who made out my ticket 
that no word of my sailing on the 
Victoria was to be given to the Press. 
I wondered on what sort of a hush- 
hush mission I was being sent. How- 
ever, there was not much time for 
speculating, as I had to rush round 
and get together a winter kit ; for the 
Pribyloffs are no great distance from 
the Arctic Circle, and it was already 
autumn. 

At 9.30 p.m. the official came to my 
hotel with a car, into which my gear 
and I were bundled, and off we set for 
the docks. At the foot of the Victoria’s 
gangway he said good-bye, and added, 
a3 an afterthought, that the medical 
officer at St Paul had ‘ gone mental,’ 
that I was to take his place, and that 
the Victoria was the last boat sailing 
for Nome that season, as all merchant 


shipping had to be clear of the Behring 
Sea by the end of October. The 
Revenue cutter Bear would meet me 
at Nome, take me to St Paul, and 
bring the insane man back to ‘the 
outside ’—the usual term in Alaska 
for the United States proper, Alaska 
and its islands being then classed as a 
Territory. 

The voyage to Nome was unevent- 
ful. Our skipper was the genial 
Captain O’Brien, who had commanded 
the Victoria for years, and was well 
known and popular among all northern 
travellers. Talking to him one day, 
I mentioned that I was going to the 
Pribyloffs. He took his pipe from his 
mouth, drew a long breath, looked at 
me with an air of deep commiseration, 
and said solemnly, ‘“‘God help you, 
Doc!” 

This sounded to me as if I were a 
Daniel going into a den of lions. I 
asked the reason for such emphatic 
sympathy. ‘‘Gee whiz, Doc,’ said 
the skipper, ‘‘ you’ll go plumb mad, 
living there. They all do.’ This 
verdict from O’Brien, coupled with the 
fact that the man I was relieving had 
actually gone mad, made me feel that 
the outlook was not exactly cheerful ; 
and when it got about among the 
other passengers that I was going to 
St Paul, “‘ to live among the seals,’’ 
they too looked on me with deep 
compassion. 

In due course we reached the open 
roadstead of Nome, and anchored 
after nightfall. Next morning, when 
I went on deck, the sky was of the 
peculiar colour that foretells snow. 
Not a quarter-mile away lay the Bear, 
a veteran with years of service in the 
arctic and polar seas. While at break- 
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fast, a message came to me that the 
boat from the Bear was alongside, and 
that the Commander of the cutter 
hoped I was ready, as he wanted to 
got away. 

I finished my breakfast hastily and 
came on deck to find my dunnage 
already in the boat. I climbed down 
the pilot-ladder, while the Victoria’s 
passengers lined the rail, their faces 
giving the impression that they were 
watching me being lowered alive into 
the grave. A stiff pull brought us 
alongside the cutter, and I scrambled 
up the ladder to be met by the Com- 
mander, who shook hands, remarking 
with grim humour, ‘“‘ Well, Doc, I 
guess next year I shall be bringing 
you outside.’ Five minutes later we 
were under way. At dinner that 
night the Commander gave me a few 
more ideas about my destination. 

_ “It’s a God-forsaken hole,’’ he said. 
** I’ve been calling there, on and off, for 
years, and I hate the place. You can 
seldom get a good anchorage; the 
climate is rotten—gales and cold all 


the winter, thick fogs all the summer. 
If it wasn’t for the seals, no white man 
would ever go near the islands.’’ So 
that was that. 

Next day it was snowing heavily, 


with a stiff breeze. That continued 
till the third morning, when the snow 
ceased and the wind strengthened. 
The poor old Bear was standing one 
minute on her tail, the next on her 
nose. Long after dark, about 7 P.M., 
we let go the anchor. Nothing was 
visible, but I could hear voices and 
the dull sound of oars in the rowlocks. 
A boat came alongside; a boom was 
swung out from the cutter, tackle 
ready rigged; the ratings hauled 
away, and finally inboard was hoisted 
a stretcher on which, firmly strapped 
down, was the man I had come to 
relieve. No time was lost. My 
baggage was lowered into the boat. 
The Commander and Surgeon of the 
Bear shook hands and wished me luck. 
I followed my gear; the cutter’s 
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anchor came up, and with the ugyj 
three blasts of her whistle she wy 
off on her way back to Seattle. 

I found myself sitting in the sten 
of a biddarka, a large boat made y 
skins, about the size of a ship’s lif 
boat, manned by a crew of husky 
Aleuts. The sea was very rough ; thy 
shore was a mile or more distant, anj 
as we drove towards it we we 
thoroughly drenched with spray, | 
did not know then what a staun¢ 
sea-boat a biddarka is, and I was ny 
at all happy, especially as the whi 
man in charge of the boat was mise 
ably sick all the time. At last y 
reached the shore and landed on 
beach covered with boulders of aj 
sizes, up which the boat was skilful] 
manhandled by the crew. 

The entire white community was a 
the landing-place to meet the ne 
arrival, but we could see nothing 
each other in the darkness. My gow 
was unloaded into a light G.S. waggm 
drawn by mules, and we all set out for 
the village of St Paul, about a mil 
away. When we came to the maia 
administrative building I was brought 
into a large well-lit room, and formally 
introduced to all the white folk of the 
island. These were, in order of pr 
cedence, (1) the Administrator, 4 
Marylander ; (2) the Book-keeper and 
Supply Officer, who hailed from Minne 
apolis ; (3) and (4) the School-teache 
and his wife, both Bostonians. The 
School-teacher also acted as Govem: 
ment Naturalist ; his wife helped him 
with his school work. Besides thes, 
there was a U.S. naval wireless station 
not far from the village. with tw 
naval ratings in charge, one of whom 
was married to an Aleut woman ; the 
other was a bachelor. Their duties 
allowed them very little time for 
social contact with the other white 
people. 

After breakfast next morning the 
Administrator took me round the 
Settlement. A large building, usually 
known as Government House, co: 
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tained the Administrative Office, the 
mess, @ billiard-room, and quarters 
for the Administrator, the Book- 
keeper, the School-teacher and his 
wife, besides two spare rooms for any 
stray officials who might come on a 
tour of inspection. 

“You'll have to sleep in the spare 
room you are in now for a couple 
of nights,’ said the Administrator. 
“That’s your proper domain ’’—point- 
ing to a large well-built wooden house 
standing a couple of hundred yards 
away—‘‘ but unfortunately your pre- 
decessor has left it in such a dirty 
uproar that it will be quite two days 
before it is fit to live in. I’ve got a 
gang on it now, cleaning it up.” 

Then he took me to the village, to 
meet the native headman and other 
people of note. The village street ran 
along the side of a lagoon, two lines of 
wooden houses in which the Aleut 
inhabitants lived. From it the ground 
sloped up to Government House, 
near which were the school-house and 
store-houses; above these a large 
water-tank and a pumping-engine. 
Beyond my ‘domain ’—the Medical 
Officer’s quarters—were some houses 
of a better class than the village huts, 
occupied by half-castes; then came 
the church and the house of the 
Russian priest. When the United 
States bought Alaska and its islands 
from the Russian Government, Russia 
stipulated that a priest of the Orthodox 
Church should remain in the Pribyloffs, 
and that no missionaries of any other 
denomination should come there. This 
agreement the United States Govern- 
ment had loyally observed ever since. 

The last place I was taken to see 
was the Cemetery, on the slope of a 
high cliff. Perhaps my companion 
wished to give me a friendly warning, 
or it may have been the peculiar 
Pribyloff brand of humour, but he was 
careful to point out that of all the 
little wooden crosses which marked 
the graves of white men, the greater 
number were those of medical officers. 
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Some had committed suicide; some 
had gone mad and died; others had 
just died. 

Two days later I took possession of 
my own residence, by no means empty, 
though newly swept and garnished. 
A large nicely furnished bed-sitting- 
room opened into the consulting-room, 
also well furnished. Off this was a 
small but excellently equipped labora- 
tory for pathological work, while 
another door led into the dispensary, 
where there was an operating table, 
an instrument cabinet, and an ample 
supply of drugs. A large stove in 
each of the main rooms kept the 
house thoroughly warmed. I spent 
the day in unpacking and settling into 
my new quarters. 

Life during the long winter was not 
too bad. The white men fully recog- 
nised the danger of a mental break- 
down due to darkness, depression and 
boredom, and had evolved a regular 
routine for the winter months. One 
night a week we would play billiards 
on a@ really first-class table; another 
night we would go down to the bowling- 
alley near the boat-house and play 
skittles or ninepins; another night 
would be filled in with cards, or the 
big gramophone in the Mess would 
give us @ musical evening. Or some- 
one would read aloud—all the better 
if the book or paper read started a 
discussion. And one night a week 
was free for all to spend as they 
chose. So with one employment or 
another we kept clear of the deadly 
boredom—‘ cafard,’ as the French 
soldiers call it—which leads to mad- 
ness and suicide. 

For myself, I was never at a loss 
for employment at night. There were 
reports to compile and records to keep, 
and often I had to go out to see 
patients. I learned how inconsiderate 
children are in respect of being born 
in the small hours of a winter night. 
Blizzards were common enough, and 
hand-ropes were stretched from house 
to house during the winter, to help 
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anyone who had to be out-of-doors. 
Many a time I should have lost my way 
in thick driving snow and a gale of 
wind, had it not been for those friendly 
guide-ropes. 

Our chief recreation during the short 
daylight hours of winter was ski-ing 
on the slopes of the Cemetery hill. 
The School-teacher and his wife were 
enthusiastic beginners, but neither of 
them seemed to have any sense of 
balance, and their frantic efforts to 
keep upright gave the rest of us much 
amusement. However, they took all 
chaff with extreme good humour, and 
though they never got any better at 
the game, they never got any worse. 
That would have been impossible. 
Altogether we were a very happy 
family, in spite of occasional slight 
disagreements which never lasted long, 
and the winter passed pleasantly 
enough. 

During those months I came to 
know a few remarkable characters, 
among whom the Russian priest, 
Father Dmitriovich, was the most 
notable. He was an old man—how 
old nobody knew, but he had been on 
St Paul for so many years that his 
theology seemed to be strongly tinged 
with the Shamanism of the Aleuts. 
He had an Aleut wife and a large 
family, and was so used to speaking 
Aleut that he had almost forgotten 
his mother tongue. His chief enemy 
and rival was an ancient Aleut who 
was much looked up to by all the 
natives, and who, as we knew well 
but could never prove, was a priest of 
the old religion, practising in secret 
as a witch-doctor. Indeed, on many 
occasions, after examining a patient 
and making up a mixture for him, I 
have seen him, later in the day, 
sneaking stealthily round to the witch- 
doctor’s hut, where no doubt he was 
treated with the ancient Shaman 
rituals and ceremonies. Which of us 
got the credit of a cure in such cases, 
I cannot tell, but am inclined to think 
that it was not I. 
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The Aleut women were very skilfyj 
in fancy work—the School-teacher’s 
wife had a collection of beauti 
worked bed-spreads, tea-cloths, and 
other examples of their art—and jt 
was said that the old Russian priest 
originally taught them this handicraft, 
Whether that is true I do not knoy, 
but he was credited with so much 
that I always expected to hear local 
tradition assert that he had made 
the islands. Scandal certainly claimed 
him as the originator of most of the 
half-caste population. 

Father Dmitriovich and I had one 
serious collision. A native girl had 
died from meningitis. The priest had 
long since established a custom that 
when a death occurred, all the relations 
of the deceased person should kiss the 
corpse on the lips. In this case I put 
an absolute veto on the practice. The 
priest was furious, and threatened 
dire things if I interfered with the 
religious customs of his flock. So | 
went to the Administrator and told 
him the danger of spreading the 
disease if this kissing business was 
carried out. He came down at once, 
and managed to scare the priest and 
the natives into obeying my orders, 
but the priest bore me a grudge fora 
long time. 

Another queer character was Le 
Wang, our Chinese cook, who had 
held that post for twenty-six years, 
during which he had never left the 
island. He had a wife in China, and 
used to hear from her occasionally. 
Several times, after a mail had come 
in, he had been known to burn joss 
sticks to celebrate the joyful news 
that his wife had had another son. 
Apparently he quite accepted this 
proxy method of fatherhood. He was 
an artist at his trade, and could tum 
out a dish of seal meat—our principal 
flesh food—so delicious that one real- 
ised what a truly first-rate cook cal 
do in the matter of culinary camouflage. 

Lee Wang was an interesting perso, 
and often I would stroll into his 
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quarters at the back of the cook- 
house for a chat with him. He had a 
big Bible and spent much of his spare 
time in translating it, to the best of 
his ability, into Chinese. He was also 
a past-master in conjuring and sleight- 
of-hand tricks, and at our special 
nights, every month, he would give us 
an exhibition, usually producing at 
least one trick that none of us had 
seen before. 

Winter passed, and spring brought 
in the great event of the Pribyloff year, 
the coming of the seals. For countless 
ages these islands have been the 
breeding-ground of a species of seal 
that carries the best fur of any in the 
world. At the time when the U.S.A. 
took over the islands, the seal herd 
was estimated at between three and 
four millions, but wholesale slaughter 
and pelagic sealing reduced it at one 
time to about 200,000. Finally, the 
United States Government took full 
and absolute control, and by forbidding 
pelagic sealing, limiting the kill each 
season, and keeping a strict watch for 
poachers, the herd has been steadily 
increased, and may in time come back 
to its old numbers. 

Late in April and in early May we 
would climb to the top of the cliffs to 
see the landing of the seals. First 
came the bulls, large and small, in 
threes and fours to begin with, then in 
increasing numbers. The older bulls, 
great fat vigorous creatures, selected 
their quarters among the shore rocks, 
driving the young bachelor bulls away 
to other parts, until each had established 
his personal home for the season. 

Towards the end of May the cows 
begin to arrive, and a strange scene 
follows. Each of the ‘sikachi,’ the 
big bulls, dashes into the water, seizes 
a cow, drags her to his selected spot, 
gives her a clout with his flipper 
that knocks her out, and, leaving her 
there, dashes into the sea for another. 
That goes on day after day, as fresh 
numbers of cows come in, till at last 
everything is in order, and each bull 
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has made up nis narem _fifteen to 
twenty cows. 

This happy state is not achieved 
without plenty of fighting. I have 
seen fierce battles over a cow, who 
always appeared supremely indifferent 
over which bull won the fight. The 
rivals would slither round, sparring 
for an opening, the main object of 
each being to tear out the opponent’s 
eyes with his tusks. These fights were 
long, savage, and gory; after looking 
on at one from start to finish, I felt no 
desire to watch another. 

When the bulls had settled down 
with their seraglios, you might often 
see one of the ‘ holloschickie ’—the 
young bachelor seals—edging his way 
to the cows while the Sultan was 
dozing, and atte:npt to seize an un- 
protected female. But the big bull 
seemed to sleep with one eye open. 
In a moment he sprang into action, 
and a few minutes later the young 
home-wrecker would retire at full 
speed to his own quarters, where he 
could lick his wounds in peace and 
meditate on his sins. 

After the ‘ kotiks ’"—the seal pups— 
had been born, the cows would swim 
out daily in search of food, coming 
back in the afternoon. But the bulls 
never left their harems during the 
entire season, and I believe had no 
food whatever during that time. In 
autumn, when the herd set out for 
warmer waters, the bulls who had 
arrived in May strong, fat, and thirst- 
ing for a fight, would slide into the sea 
gaunt, lean, and battle-scarred. 

When the time came for taking the 
sealskins, only three-year-old bachelor 
seals were killed, for at that age the 
fur is at its best. The selecting was 
done by Aleuts, who picked out the 
three-year-olds unerringly, an accom- 
plishment which no white man has 
ever mastered. The chosen seals were 
quietly and slowly driven from the 
rookeries—slowly because a seal on 
land becomes easily heated if he moves 
fast, and this is bad for the skin—to 
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the killing-ground, a small circular 
depression about a mile away. They 
were moved only a short distance, 
then given a rest, and it would take 
them from 7 A.M. to noon to reach 
the killing-ground. All the villagers 
formed a cordon round the ground ; 
the killers, each accompanied by two 
skinners, went into the ring, and the 
seals were killed instantly by a sharp 
blow on the head with a baseball bat. 
As each seal was killed, the skinners 
whipped off the pelt with a skill and 
speed that told of long practice; the 
skins were then taken to the store- 
house, rubbed with salt, stretched and 
weighted down to be ready for lading 
when the supply-ship arrived. 

For many years seal-poachers were 
a pest to the Pribyloffs, but at the time 
of which I write, the U.S. Government 
had several fast modern Revenue 
cutters armed with four-inch guns, 
which patrolled round the islands 
during the summer, and these had 
put a stop to most of the poaching. 
Only the Japanese tried it now and 
then. Daring and skilful seamen, 
they would take advantage of the 
incessant summer fogs to nose in to 
the islands, heave-to for a slight break 
in the fog to get their bearings, then 
creep in closer, “by luck and by 
lead,’ till the barking of seals told 
them they were off a rookery. The 
schooner would anchor as close in as 
possible, boats would be lowered and 
rowed ashore, the crews would jump 
out, kill and skin as many seals as 
they could, regardless of age or sex, 
and get back on board with their loot 
before the island was roused. 

To counter such raids, blockhouses, 
connected by telephone to Government 
House, were built on top of the cliffs 
that overlooked the rookeries. During 
the season each blockhouse was manned 
by two natives, and if a Japanese 
schooner was sighted, the alarm was 
given. At once a pair of mules would 
be hitched to a G.S. waggon, rifles 
and an old Gatling-gun loaded up, and 
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off would go a party to the scene of 
action, while a wireless message went 
out to the Revenue cutters. Usually 
the raiders were out of range before 
the party arrived, but the year befor 
I came to St Paul two schooners had 
been captured, taken to Dutch Harbour, 
and confiscated. That may account 
for there being no raid on the island 
while I was there. 

In those days our only regular con. 
tact with the outside world was the 
supply-ship, a big cargo boat which 
came once & year, unloading a year’s 
supply of all manner of things for 
white folk and Aleuts, besides our mail, 
and taking away the year’s harvest of 
sealskins. As she usually lay at least 
@ mile from shore, she had to unload 
into lighters towed by a steam-launch 
of great age and erratic temper. This 
launch was kept in the boat-house on 
the lagoon, and was our only means 
of visiting the island of St George, 
sixty or seventy miles away. That 
trip was, however, so full of uncer- 
tainty, owing to the freakish per- 
versities of the launch, that only 
urgent need would induce anyone to 
undertake it. 

The Aleut engineer seemed to spend 
most of his time between the visits 
of the supply-ship in repairing the 
engine of the launch and fitting new 
home-made parts. It is remarkable 
that the Aleut and his kinsman the 
Eskimo have an inborn flair for 
machinery, and with very little train- 
ing can run an engine well and do 4 
good repair job. 

On top of the boat-house was a bell- 
tower with a large bell, used as a guide 
to the supply-ship when trying to 
make her anchorage in dense fog. It 
was rung at stated intervals when the 
ship was known to be near, and her 
siren would reply. On the hill directly 
above this bell-tower was an ancient 
Russian cannon, probably dating from 
the wars with Napoleon and formerly 
used as a signal-gun, which lured us 
into playing a schoolboy prank on 
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New Year’s Eve. Being full of high 
spirits—no, they were not alcoholic— 
ye put a full charge of powder into 
the old piece, rammed down a bagful 
of small round pebbles on top of that, 
stuck a length of fuse into the touch- 
hole, put @ match to it, and fled to a 
safe distance, lest the old gun should 
burst. Bang! she went, and a good 
half of the flying pebbles played a 
devil’s tattoo on the big bell, to the 
huge delight of the Aleut villagers, 
who thought it a great joke. 

Between May and September the 
rare days when the fog lifted gave me 
a chance to see the wild life of tle 
island. The flora was scanty, chiefly 
grass with some ferns and mosses and 
a few wild flowers ; no trees, but here 
and there creeping willows and low 
shrubs. The only animal of note was 
the blue fox, but the birds were many 
and various. On one occasion I went 
with a party of Aleuts to an island off 
the north-west point of St Paul, a 
high rocky mass towering up some 
two hundred feet from the sea, with 
almost precipitous cliffs all round, 
except for a patch of shingle here and 
there at the base of a cliff. We towed 
a second biddarka astern, and landing 
o one of these shingle-banks we 
hauled the boats up, then climbed to 
the top of the cliff—and a pretty stiff 
climb it was. 

We found ourselves on a fairly level 
plateau, perhaps @ square mile in area, 
literally crowned with nesting sea- 
birds: gulls of many kinds, puffins, 
cormorants, auks, and many that I 
did not know. As we appeared over 
the edge a deafening clamour arose, 
shrill screeches and squawks with a 
thunderous whirring of wings, as 
thousands of startled birds took the 
air. The natives scattered out at 
mee across the ground, looking into 
every nest they passed. Now tastes 
differ in different countries, and the 
fact that I like my eggs new-laid is no 
good reason why all men should do 
the same. The Aleut notion of a real 
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delicacy is an egg just a few days 
before hatching out. By some method 
which was a complete mystery to me, 
they took only the eggs which were 
nearly ready to hatch, leaving all 
others in the nests. When enough 
eggs had been collected—the spare 
biddarka was one-third full when all 
were stowed—we returned to the 
village. That evening all hands had 
«a Gargantuan gorge, the eggs being 
caten raw. Next morning there was a 
long and sorrowful procession to the 
dispensary, and my stock of castor-oil 
was greatly diminished. 

There was not much sport to be 
had on St Paul, but at certain times 
duck, chiefly mallard, would alight for 
a few days’ rest on their long flight to 
and from the Arctic, and if fog and 
rain allowed, we would get a little 
shooting. I greatly enjoyed those 
days, while the duck made a welcome 
change in our monotonous diet. And 
in late spring we had another form 
of sport, peculiar, I should think, to 
these islands. Thousands of small 
birds—‘ chuchki’ the Aleuts called 
them—arrived from the Siberian main- 
land, flying in close flocks of a hundred 
or more, only about ten feet off the 
ground. To catch these you need a 
long light bamboo pole with a sort of 
large butterfly-net at the top. You 
lie flat on your back, and as a flock 
passes over you the bamboo pole is 
swung up to meet it. If your luck is 
in and your timing exact, you may get 
a dozen or more with one sweep of 
the net. They, too, were a pleasant 
change from seal-flesh, but they were 
so small that only the breast had any 
meat on it, and it took nearly a dozen 
to make a meal for one person. 

My medical work naturally brought 
me into touch with many of the Aleut 
natives—an interesting people. Low 
in stature, but plump and well-shaped, 
with swarthy skins, black eyes, and 
long black hair, they are probably 
akin to the Eskimos, though differing 
from them in many ways. I believe 
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their origin is a highly debatable 
subject among ethnologists, but in all 
the folklore I was able to pick up 
from them there was a _ constant 
harking back to the time when they 

ere &® numerous people living in a 
wide land. It is possible that they 
may have come to the islands from 
the mainland of Siberia. 

The girls, especially the half-castes, 
were often quite attractive, and one 
and all were ready for a bold try to 
secure a white husband. Indeed, in 
the gentle art of man-hunting, they 
had little to learn from their more 
sophisticated sisters in civilised lands, 
but, so far, the naval rating at the 
wireless station was the only white 
man who had been fairly caught. 

My first attempt at dentistry among 
the Aleuts gave me a glimpse of their 
odd sense of humour. The patient 
had a large cavity in a back tooth. 
He arrived at the surgery with four 
companions—to supply moral support, 
I presumed—and demanded that I 
should make tooth magic. I rigged 
the drilling-machine and applied the 
drill. For some seconds nothing 
happened ; then I must have touched 
a nerve, for with a howl the Aleut 
leaped from the chair and made for 
the door. But before he could reach 
it his four friends grabbed him joy- 
fully, forced him back into the chair, 
and held him firmly down till I had 
completed the filling. Next day the 
same four men turned up with another 
victim. This patient showed more 
fortitude than the first, for though he 
yelled, he sat tight. The louder he 
yelled, the more his escort laughed, 
till the tears ran down their faces. 

Once a month a native dance was 
held in the village hall, to which the 
headman solemnly invited all the 
white people. It was something of 
an ordeal. The lone fiddler was sup- 
ported by the voices of the whole 
crowd, and the faster the dance went 
the louder they sang, till the hall was 
filled with a pandemonium of noise 
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and with the aroma of super-heated 
Aleuts. We were always glad when, 
after a speoch of thanks, we were abl, 
to get away to our own quarters, 
The Aleuts brewed a peculiar liquor 
which they called ‘ quass,’ from pots. 


toes and some secret ingredients of 


their own. It was fiendishly potent, 
I tried it once, but never again. The 
immediate reaction was pleasant 
enough, but the after-effects wer 
calamitous beyond all description, 
However, the Aleuts seemed immuns 
from them, and fortunately the stuf 
did not make them quarrelsome, only 
gorgeously happy. 

When the seal-killing was over, the 
skins salted, counted and stowed away, 
the meat distributed and the mes 
all cleared up, the Aleut men held a 
celebration. For days before, the 
women had been brewing this quas 
in readiness for the great event. When 
jubilantly drunk, the men would go 
to their huts, drag out their women. 
folk, and throw them on the ground. 
Then each man, pulling off his boots 
and socks, would walk about on the 
prostrate bodies of the women of his 
household. Strange to say, no harm 
was ever done to the women, and they 
seemed quite to enjoy the proceeding, 
looking on it, I think, as a mark of 
affection on the part of their lord and 
master. 

These Aleuts used the Eskimo kayak 
for fishing, a canoe made of skin 
stretched on a light wooden frame- 
work, completely decked over except 
for a round hole amidships into which 
the man lowers himself, sitting on the 
bottom of the canoe with legs extended. 
Round the man-hole is an aprol 
made from the stomach of a sea-liov. 
A draw-string runs through this, and 
when the string is pulled tight and 
tied, the kayak is almost waterproof. 
A favourite feat of the natives is to 
turn an under-water somersault i 
these canoes. Swinging the body to 
one side makes the canoe roll over, aut 
by using the paddle as a lever the 
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kayak comes right-side-up again at the 
opposite side. If this is smartly done, 
the kayak will not have shipped more 
than a pint or two of water. 

Our Book-keeper rather fancied his 
skill in @ kayak, and one afternoon 
when there happened to be no fog and 
we could actually see the sun, he 
paddled out into the lagoon to show 
off his expertness. About a hundred 
yards from the jetty his evil genius 
led him to attempt the under-water 
turn. He went upside-down with the 
greatest ease, but could not pull him- 
self up on the other side. Two of us 
jumped into kayaks and paddled to 
him; a boat-hook brought him and 
his canoe right-side-up ; we towed him 
to the shore, pumped the lagoon out 
of his lungs, and before long, aided 
by a stiff dose of rye whisky, he was 
all right again. But ever after he 
left that particular feat to the Aleut 
adepts. 

In my second spring on St Paul 
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the Bureau of Fisheries decided that 
I had been there long enough, and 
sent a man to relieve me. I was not 
sorry to leave, though I had lost 
neither my life nor my reason during 
the time I was there and had on the 
whole enjoyed the experience. It had 
given me leisure for a good deal of 
study and reading, while I had done 
some really interesting research work 
for Government on the subject of 
hook-worm in seals—work that I 
think bore fruit later on. I had seen 
much that was new and worth seeing, 
and had learned quite a lot of things, 
as one always does in strange and un- 
conventional surroundings. When I 
stood on the deck of the U.S. sloop 
Albatross that was taking me “‘ to the 
outside,’’ and saw my successor stand- 
ing on Cemetery hill with the other 
white folk and waving a towel in 
farewell, I could only wish him as 
good a time on St Paul as I had had 
myself. 














Sunday. 

AFTER many false starts during the 
early summer we assembled at the 
aerodrome on Sunday, 17th September, 
knowing that at last we were going 
to get to grips with the enemy. The 
aircraft were already loaded with 
their containers and parachutes. The 
men were primed and ready to go, 
though somewhat cynical from many 
previous disappointments. We all 
knew the plan, its object, and what 
divisions were taking part, and under- 
stood that opposition was expected to 
be light. 

At 11.15 I gave the order to fit 
parachutes and emplane. We were so 
heavily laden that we had to be helped 
into the aircraft; I myself weighed 
22 stone and was going to jump with 
a folding bicycle. At 11.30 the long 
line of planes, three abreast and nose 
to tail, began to move round the 
perimeter track, to form up in a solid 
block on the main runway. On a 
signal from the commander the whole 
mass surged forward, and we were air- 
borne in a few seconds. 

At 1.30 p.m. we crossed the Dutch 
coast. I ordered steel helmets to be 
put on, and looked eagerly down for 
some signs of the German retreat. 
We saw a glider or two down in the 
sea, with rescue launches fussing round 
them, but no Germans. We were 
now over the flooded areas, where little 
towns and villages stood with the 
water up to their first storeys. Our 
fighter escort of Mustangs, Spitfires, 
Thunderbolts were flashing past in 
pairs at nought feet. High up we could 
see formations of more fighters. 

At 1.50 we turned north with 
twenty minutes to go. We could see 
above us the returning Dakotas, which 
had just dropped the Americans, 
flying in stately formation. Still there 
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was no flak. We crossed the Maas 
near Nijmegen where the bridge re. 
mained intact. All the boys were now 
standing up. I grasped my bicycle 
firmly, looking out of the door, with 
one eye on the lights beside my head. 
The red light was due to go on four 
minutes before the jump. I saw some 
light flak positions firing between the 
two rivers, and heard it crackling 
as it passed. Suddenly there was a 
loud crack with a bright light just 
beside my face, and where the lights 
had been was now only a large hole. 
This deprived me of any communica- 
tion with the pilot, who could not 
give me the signal to jump. The con- 
tainers under the plane were to be 
jettisoned just before I jumped, and 
a danger lay in the possibility of my 
jumping right into them. The engines 
slowed down, and the air began to 
make that peculiar hissing noise that 
occurs when a Dakota is preparing for 
a jump. I leant out of the door, care- 
fully watching the other planes s0 
that I could judge my jump; but 
when the time came it caught me 
unawares and I went out a bundle of 
arms and legs. 

My parachute opened with a jerk and 
I found I was drifting backwards. I 
felt dog-tired, and was so heavily 
loaded down with equipment I hadn't 
the strength to make a turn. I set 
my teeth for a back landing, which 
left me breathless owing to my high 
rate of descent. 

The sky was full of parachutes, with 
here and there an odd fighter flashing 
by. Away to the north a large fire 
was burning and some bombs explod- 
ing. I could see no sign of my stick, 
and moved over to where a number of 
R.E. containers were lying. As mem- 
bers of the squadron appeared I 
directed them to their containers, 
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and after about half an hour eight 
members of my troop had collected, 
and we moved off to the forming-up 
point, where shortly the rest came in. 

There was some desultory firing 
going on and we took a few prisoners. 
At 3.30 P.M. the jeeps arrived from the 
gliders and the squadron moved off to 
the tune of “‘ Tiger Rag” from a port- 
able wireless. We were eight miles 
from Arnhem bridge. Two battalions 
were to make a dash for it along 
different routes and had detachments 
of the squadron with each. My troop 
was to move in the wake of the 
southerly assault battalion. I had an 
independent rdle to do certain specific 
tasks, but could be called upon by the 
Brigadier in an emergency. 

The C.O. was soon sent for, and I 
took charge of the remnants of the 
squadron, about eighty men. We 
moved off at our best pace with as 
much equipment as we could carry. 
There were thick woods on either 
side, and a good deal of firing seemed 
to be going on in them. I had orders 


to go straight to the bridge, so we 
moved steadily down the road and 


did not attempt to join in. Soon the 
noise of battle was all around; the 
Germans were evidently wide awake 
and attempting to stop the advance. 

After about an hour the Dutch 
began to appear along the route. 
They seemed oblivious of the fire, and 
lined the road, cheering and waving 
orange flags. This was all very nice, 
but it gave our positions away. How- 
ever, we pressed on, and they ran 
alongside with apples, pears, and 
tomatoes. Some even brought water, 
of which we were badly in need, for we 
had been without a drink for eight 
hours. We ploughed steadily on; 
I would allow no halts; the position 
got more and more sticky. 

About 6.30 we reached the out- 
skirts of Arnhem, only to see the 
railway bridge blown up in our faces : 
the leading battalion had been held up 
at the station. It was evident that 
they were open to attack from their 
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northern flank ; so I was ordered to 
hold that flank while the opposition 
in front was overcome. I managed to 
scrounge fifty R.A.S.C. with an officer ; 
this, together with my eighty R.E., 
gave me the equivalent of an infantry 
company. We moved north into the 
town and took up positions on three 
cross-roads. 

In front of us we could hear a fierce 
battle raging. Evidently the northern 
assault battalion had run into bad 
trouble; for the enemy were now 
between us and the rest of the division. 
But I saw no cause for anxiety, and 
we held this position till about 8 P.m., 
by which time it was quite dark. 
Word came to move on into the town. 
I disengaged my force, covering them 
with my own troop, which became the 
rear-guard. In the darkness we lost 
touch and found ourselves on our own, 
half a mile in rear of the rest of the 
force. 

We pressed on into the town. It was 
very quiet, but some distance ahead 
we could hear firing, and some houses 
were burning. All around us there 
seemed to be surreptitious movement. 
The men were feeling the strain after 
their forced march without food for 
fourteen hours, and we were pulling 
trolleys loaded with explosive, occa- 
sionally up steep hills. The pace was 
cracking ; but we dared not stop, for 
we could hear the enemy moving along 
parallel streets. 

By nine o’clock we reacliod a small 
square on the water-front. The enemy 
came down a side street and caught 
us on the hop, and one explosive 
trolley went up in flames. After a 
sharp scrap we disengaged and pushed 
on. We came to the pontoon bridge, 
which was guarded by a Vickers 
machine-gun and crew. The enemy 
immediately attacked across it from 
the south, but this attack was repelled 
with heavy casualties to the enemy ; 
our only casualty was a bottle of rum. 
We were now within 600 yards of the 
main Arnhem bridge, where a fierce 
battle was raging. 
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I determined to push on. The enemy 
had now infiltrated between my small 
force (35) and the force at the bridge. 
They were in a square lying across our 
path. My first four attempts to cross 
this death-trap failed, but we managed 
to drive them up a side street. They 
set up two machine-guns in ground- 
floor windows covering the square. 
It was imperative to reach the 
bridge, so I lined up my troop, com- 
plete with trolleys, on the edge of the 
square. When all were ready, we ran 
across the 40 yards of open ground. 
The risk was justified, for there were 
no casualties. 

We pressed on and reached the 
bridge a few minutes later. Here the 
situation was not good. The force 
consisted of the two remaining com- 
panies of the assault battalion, about 
100 of my squadron including my 
force, some R.A.S.C., and most of 
Brigade H.Q. staff, about 400 men in 
all. The enemy were still on the 
bridge holding a pill-box, supported 
by an armoured car; the whole area 
was under fire from 88-mm. guns on 
the far bank. 

Shortly after we arrived an assault 
went in supported by some of our 
R.E. with flame-throwers. There was 
a bloody battle, with heavy casualties 
on both sides. Eventually the bridge 
was captured. Three ammunition 
trucks caught fire and started explod- 
ing. The whole area became as light 
as day. While this was going on my 
men had half an hour’s well-deserved 
rest. I contacted the senior officer, 
and he indicated some positions just 
to the east of the bridge. 

The main Arnhem bridge was high 
above the river. Leading up to it was 
a long ramp, under which were two 
tunnels, and through them lateral 
roads passed. On the east side of the 
ramp were four houses directly along- 
side. Of these, the three southernmost 
were the most important ; the fourth 
was blanketed by trees. Whoever held 
these three houses held the bridge ; 
the centre one was a school and on 
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the corner of a cross-roads. This was 
an extremely strong position, virtually 
the key to the whole lay-out. | 
was given the task of defending the 
school and the house immediately 
north of it. 

I managed to accumulate fifty R.E,, 
my own troop, and half of another, 
We moved with circumspection through 
the tunnel, for no one had been through 
to the east side before. I went with 
eighteen men into the northernmost 
of my two buildings; the rest of my 
force I put in the school. It was a 
large house consisting of offices ; trees 
and bushes grew right up to the 
northern face, giving no field of fire 
in that direction. I did not like it, 
but set about breaking all the glass 
from the windows and fortifying it. 

Ten minutes later we were heavily 
attacked. (I learnt later that the 
next house, 15 yards away, was a 
German Company H.Q.). The enemy 
crept through the bushes and right 
up to us before we were aware of 
them. They threw grenades through 
the ground- and first-floor windows. 
Almost immediately they got a foot- 
hold in the basement, but determined 
hand-to-hand fighting with fists, boots, 
rifle-butts, and bayonets dislodged 
them. 

The situation deteriorated rapidly. 
They brought up a machine-gun and 
poked it through a window, spraying 
everyone in the room. Fortunately 
I was beside the window, where I shot 
the gunner and reversed the gun on 
the mob outside. Grenades were now 
coming in at all the windows, and the 
din was terrific. It was apparent that 
if we stayed any longer we should 
all become casualties—nearly half the 
force was already wounded. ‘To evac- 
uate our wounded we had to clear 
the garden first. Accordingly I took 
my sergeant and six men into the 
garden, where we mixed it in the 
bushes. The enemy had no stomach 
for cold steel, and retired to the house 
next door, where we followed him up 
with grenades. A taste of his own 
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medicine. We kept up 4 hot fire 
while my corporal got the wounded 
over the high wall that separated us 
from the school, and then we joined 
the rest of the force in the school. We 
had seven wounded, though few of 
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Monday. 

We still had six hours to go till 
dawn. I made a hurried reconnais- 
sance of the school. It had a basement, 
two floors and an attic, and I decided 
to fight the battle from the first-floor, 
merely holding the basement and 
ground-floor, and to observe from the 
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them seriously. Myself, I had one or 
two minor shrapnel wounds and a cut 
in my head, where a bullet had gone 
through my helmet, more messy than 
painful. The time was about mid- 
night. So ended the first day. 
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attic. I had fifty men (seven wounded), 
one other lieutenant, six Bren guns, 
plenty of ammunition and grenades, 
and a certain amount of explosive ; no 
anti-tank weapons, very little food, and 
only the water in our water-bottles ; 
no medical supplies except morphia 
and field dressings. 
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There was a breathing-space of an 
hour before the next attacks were 
made: two were driven off before 
dawn. During lulls we went out 
and collected one or two wounded 
paratroops from the area. 

Dawn was heralded by a hail of fire 
from the house we had been driven 
out of a few hours previously. As it 
was only 20 yards away, our positions 
on the northern face of the school 
became untenable for anything but 
observation. As soon as it was fully 
light, we could see the exact positions 
held by the enemy next door. They 
very foolishly remained in them, and 
it was easy to form a plan to eliminate 
them. One machine-gun was fired 
by remote control from one end of 
our northern face. It drew all the 
fire, while from the other end we 
opened up with two Bren guns, and 
killed all the machine-gun crews. 
More of the enemy attempted to recover 
the guns, and were immediately elimi- 
nated. The time was now 8 a.m. 
Meanwhile a battle seemed to be 

developing round our southern face. 
The Germans were putting in a strong 
attack on the house 60 yards south 
of us, and against a small force hold- 
ing the other corner of the cross-roads 
on the opposite side of the street. 
A great deal of firing was going on and 
tracers were flashing all around. Some- 
one was firing a light ack-ack gun 
straight down the street. It was all 
very confusing. No one seemed to 
know who was who. We joined in 
with our southern machine-guns as 
best we could. The battle seemed to 
be reaching a climax about 9.30 when 
a cry came from one of the west 
rooms to say an armoured car had 
just gone past the window. 

I rushed over and was in time to 
see a second go by. The ramp was 
on a level with our first-floor, with its 
edge about 12 yards away. We could 
do nothing against these armoured 
cars, having no anti-tank weapons. 
However, after five had gone by, some 
armoured half-tracks tried to sneak 
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through. These have no roof on them 
and so were dead meat. Tho firs 
went by with a rush, but we manage( 
to land a grenade in it. 
came on with its machine-guns blazi 


and co-driver. The crew of six tried 
to get out and were shot one by one, 


lying round the half-track as it stood 


there in the middle of the road. 
This caused the remaining half. 


tracks to stop just out of view, and 
gave me a breathing-space to organise 


a system for their elimination. Ten 
minutes later two came on together, 
firing everything they had, in an 
attempt to force the passage. As they 
passed the one that was already 
knocked out, we shot the driver and 
co-driver of the leading half-track. 
The driver must have been only 
wounded, as he promptly put it in 
reverse, and collided with the one 
behind. They got inextricably en- 
tangled, and we poured a hail of fire 
into the milling mass, whereupon one 
went on fire. 

As the crew tried to get out of both, 
they were promptly killed. The score 
was beginning to mount. Another 
tried to take advantage of the billow- 
ing smoke to get through. It was 
similarly dealt with and there were no 
survivors. There appeared to be a 
lull, when suddenly I heard a clanking 
just below the window. On looking 
out, I saw a half-track just below me. 
It was about 5 feet away and I looked 
straight into its commander’s face. 
I don’t know who was the more sur- 
prised. It must have climbed down 
the side of the ramp and was moving 
down a little path, 9 feet wide, between 
it and the school. 

His reaction was quicker than mine ; 
for with a dirty big grin he loosed off 
three shots with his luger. The only 
shot that hit me smashed my bino- 
culars, which were hanging round my 
neck. The boys immediately rallied 
round, and he and his men were all 
dead meat in a few seconds. The half- 
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and a man beside me was killed before 
we could stop it by killing the driver 
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track crashed into the northern wing 
of the school. 

There was a further lull of about 
half an hour, when another half-track 
came down the ramp at full speed. 
The driver was promptly killed. The 
yehicle swung right, rushed down the 
side of the ramp, crashed head-on into 
the southern wing, just below us, 
where the rest of the crew were dis- 
patched. While this was going on, 
another nosed out from behind the 
burning trio on the road. The same 
system was employed, and another 
eight Germans joined the growing pile. 
We were doing well, and our casualties 
were comparatively light. 

It was nearing mid-day, and although 
there was @ certain amount of clanking 
in the distance, no further attempt was 
made to force a crossing from the 
south. In any case the bridge was now 
blocked by burning vehicles. This 
lull was too good to last. Ten minutes 
later, with a sighing sound, fifteen 
mortar bombs landed on and around 
us. I could hear fire orders being 
given in English from the other side 
of the ramp, and realised we were 
being mortared by our own side. 
Leaning out of the nearest window, I 
gave vent to some fruity language at 
the top of my voice, the authenticity 
of which could not be doubted. The 
mortaring stopped. 

To clinch matters, we let loose our 
old African war-cry of ‘“‘ Whoa 
Mahomet.” This had an immediate 
effect, and was taken up by all the 
scattered points and houses round the 
bridge. The firing died down, and 
soon the air was ringing with the 
sound. Morale leapt up. Throughout 
the succeeding days this was the only 
means of telling which buildings were 
being held. It was one thing the 
Germans, with all their cleverness, 
could not imitate. 

In this lull, lasting an hour, we 
reorganised our defence for the most 
economical use of men, reloaded used 
magazines, and took stock of the 
ammunition. I went down to the 
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basement, where I set up a hospital 
for the wounded. In charge I put a 
sapper, who had once been on a first- 
aid course. I gave him explicit in- 
structions on the treatment for the 
various cases. The other end of the 
basement, under the stairs, became 
the mortuary. 

The ration situation was critical. 
None of us had had anything to 
eat since six o’clock the previous 
morning. We had enough to last us 
a day with care, and had managed to 
fill a bath before the water had 
been cut off. The two signallers 
repaired the set, and I got on to the 
Colonel. I told him we were quite 
happy and could hold out till the 
following dawn. He said this would 
not be necessary as help was very 
near. The Second Army was only 
five miles south of us, and the rest of 
our division was battling its way into 
the town one and a half miles to the 
west. This news was passed on to the 
men, which pleased them. 

Having done my tour of the defences, 
I went upstairs and had a biscuit and 
two boiled sweets. Immediately heavy 
fire was brought to bear on our eastern 
face from across the street. During 
the lull the Germans had infiltrated 
into the houses opposite, and one of the 
machine-guns they had set up was 
firing straight down our stairs, our 
only means of communication between 
floors. Simultaneously the battle broke 
out in earnest on the cross-roads 
40 yards south of us. 

The southern two machine-guns, 
plus a few snipers, had their instruc- 
tions and joined in joyfully. The east 
face was a more ticklish problem. I 
decided to use the tactics that had 
been so successful on the north face 
in the early morning. Accordingly, 
one Bren was fired by remote control, 
while the others eliminated the posts 
as they fired. After three and a half 
hours of this we had succeeded in 
clearing the houses opposite. Nothing 
daunted, a fresh lot of Germans came 
out of their H.Q. 60 yards north of us 
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and attempted to set up a mortar to 
fire straight at us. We let them come. 
As soon as they were within 30 yards, 
they put it down and started to erect 
it. They were closely bunched, and 
one burst was sufficient. Some more 
came out to rescue the mortar, and 


were likewise eliminated; after this 
they desisted. 
Time was getting on. The six 


o’clock news said everything was 
going according to plan. We could 
hear heavy gun-fire away to the south, 
but still no relief. We started making 
preparations for the night. I had not 
now sufficient men to man all the 
ground-floor rooms. These were barri- 
caded off and loopholes knocked into 
them from the hall, where I kept a 
small garrison. Two rooms only were 
kept open. The half-track resting 
against the south wing was evidently 
a ration truck, and was full of food 
and cigars. This, together with all the 
knocked-out machine-guns, would prove 
a useful addition to the defence. As 
soon as it was dark enough, I deter- 
mined to take out a patrol and recover 
all this booty. 

When dusk fell, the Germans 
opened up a furious fire from the next 
house to frustrate this plan. They 
followed this up by projecting small 
mortar bombs into all the northern 
rooms, which made them temporarily 
untenable. Under cover of this a 
flame-thrower was brought up and 
set the nearest half-track on fire. The 
crew of the flame-thrower were 
promptly killed, but the damage was 
done. Almost immediately the second 
half-track was set alight by incendiary 
bullets. 

Bang went our rations, but, worse 
still, both were burning merrily against 
the west face of the house. All attempts 
to put out these fires were doomed 
from the start. Every time we went 
out to deal with them, silhouetted 
against the flames in the darkness, we 
drew the fire of every machine-gun 
that could see us. Meanwhile, the 
walls were becoming hotter and hotter. 
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Eventually, two bright sparks crawled 
out and put a charge of explosive 
under each and blew them to pieces, 
The explosion shook us, but saved us, 
All danger was past by nine o’clock, 

The enemy promptly set the house 
next door on fire in another attempt 
to burn us out. By 9.30 it was going 
well. A high wind sprang up and 
burning fragments were blown on to 
our wooden roof, which soon began to 
smoulder. The fire - fighting party 
moved up to the roof with the A.R.P, 
appliances supplied by the Dutch 
Government. The whole area was as 
bright as day, and they immediately 
came under harassing machine-gun 
and sniper fire. 

Covering fire was given as much as 
possible from the floor below. Parties 
were changed frequently on account 
of the intense heat and tiring nature 
of the work. After three hours’ fire- 
fighting, everyone was exhausted, but 
the danger was past. We had now 
been fighting almost continuously for 
thirty-four hours; no one had had 
any sleep for forty-three hours and 
very little food and water. There were 
two dead and seventeen wounded out 
of fifty. .So ended the second day. 


Tuesday. 

At 1 a.m. Tuesday the fire next door 
died down sufficiently for the enemy 
to launch an attack. They projected 
small bombs into all the northern and 
eastern rooms, and pressed on with 
great determination. This attack was 
successfully driven off, though I was 
forced to close my last two outer 
rooms on the ground-floor, no longer 
having sufficient men to man them. 

There was a lull for half an hour. 
During this period we bound up our 
feet with strips of rag to make our 
movements through the house silent. 
The stone floors were covered with 
glass, plaster and fragments of metal, 
and were slippery with blood, especi- 
ally the stairs. So every step crunched 
and was plainly audible for 50 yards. 
Suddenly there was an appalling 
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explosion in the south-west corner 
room. I rushed over with my batman. 
It seemed to be full of debris and 
someone was groaning in a corner. 
There was a blinding flash, and the 
next thing I remember was someone 
shaking me and slapping my face. 
I had been blown across the room, 
and was half buried under a pile of 
fallen brickwork. ‘The whole south- 
west corner of the school, plus part 
of the roof, had been blown away. 
Everyone had become a casualty, and, 
by the time I was brought round, had 
been carried below, including my 
barman, who was blinded. 

I found out later that the weapon 
that wrought this havoc was an anti- 
tank projector, which threw a twenty- 
pound bomb. The enemy failed to 
follow up his advantage, many of the 
boys being dazed by the explosions. 
We were given a breathing-space, but 
not for long. 

Twenty minutes later, on looking 
out of a window, I was amazed to see 
a dozen Germans below me, calmly 
setting up a machine-gun and a mortar. 
They were talking and were evidently 
under the impression that all resist- 
ance in the house had ceased. A 
hurried reconnaissance revealed that 
we were entirely surrounded by 
about sixty Germans, at the range 
of some 10 feet, who were unaware 
of our existence. 

It seemed too good to be true. All 
the boys were tee’d up at their 
windows, grenades ready with the 
pins out. On a signal, grenades 
were dropped on the heads below. 
This was followed up instantly by all 
our machine-guns and sub-machine- 
guns (six Brens and fourteen Stens) 
firing at maximum rate. The boys, 
disdaining cover, stood up on the 
window-sills, firing machine-guns from 
the hip. The night dissolved in 
sound, the din was hideous, the heavy 
crash of the Brens mixed with the 
high-pitched rattle of the Stens, the 
cries of wounded men, punctuated by 
the sharp explosions of grenades, and 
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swelling above it all the triumphant 
war-cry, ‘‘ Whoa Mahomet.” 

It was all over in a matter of minutes, 
leaving a carpet of field-grey round the 
house, together with a few machine- 
guns and mortars. It was about 
3 a.M., and it looked as if we'd have 
a quiet time till morning. I went 
down and dealt with the wounded, 
while ammunition was redistributed 
upstairs. I had collected some addi- 
tional bits of metal during the earlier 
attacks of the night. The piece that 
was really painful was in my foot, 
as it impeded my movement and 
pinned my boot to my foot. My 
acting medical orderly tried to get it 
out, but failed. 

I was only really worried about two 
of the wounded. One was obviously 
dying with fifteen bullets through the 
chest; and the other, shot through 
the back of the head, was looking a 
bit grey, and snoring. There was 
another, who was a little rocky, with 
one bullet through the stomach and 
three through the arm. The stomach 
wound was all right; nothing vital 
was hit, and I shoved a plug in it. 
Most of the wounded were suffering 
from shock and fatigue. I had plenty 
of morphia and kept them all well 
doped. I went upstairs about 2 a.m. 
and checked the defences for the 
expected dawn attack. 

The wireless was working, and I got 
on to the Colonel, gave in our strength 
return, said we were all happy and 
holding our own. Dawn was heralded 
by an intense mortar and machine-gun 
barrage in the neighbourhood of the 
cross-roads. This was followed by a 
half-hearted infantry attack, which 
was easily routed. I moved round to 
the northern face to observe that end, 
when there came a cry from the 
south, ‘“‘ We’re all right; there’s a 
couple of Churchills outside.” 

I hurried over to find myself looking 
down at a couple of German Mark III. 
tanks. I held a short course in tank 
recognition immediately. These two 
tanks concentrated on the house to 
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the south of us. As soon as the 
infantry appeared to support them, 
we joined in and eliminated them. 
Whereupon some of the fury of the 
tanks was turned on us, and the leading 
tank started pumping shells through 
our southern face. We could do 
nothing about this, so moved out of 
the room till it finished. 

When the German infantry appeared 
in support of the tanks, we picked them 
off with rifle-fire. This went on for five 
hours, at the end of which time the 
enemy managed to capture the house 
south of us, in spite of all our efforts. 
There were sounds of intense fighting 
all round the bridge area. The Luft- 
waffe was now taking a hand attempt- 
ing to bomb individual houses. We 
were doing well at the other end of 
the school. The enemy came out 
of their H.Q. with a white flag and 
asked to surrender. We could take 
no prisoners as we had no food or 
water, so we told them to get back 
there and fight it out. This they did. 
Soon they tried to make a break, and 
were eliminated. 

It was now mid-day, and to the south 
things did not look too bright. The 
tanks were coming up in relays from 
the water-front. The next-door house 
to the south was gone, as was the one 
on the opposite side of the cross-roads. 
The only other position, besides our- 
selves, on the east side of the ramp 
was holding out with difficulty. I 
contacted the Colonel on the wireless 
and told him I could not hold out 
another night if I was attacked on 
the same scale as on the night before. 
He said he could not help me, but I 
was to hold on at all costs. The 
Second Army was still five miles 
away and we could hear the heavy 
guns firing steadily. The B.B.C. said 
everything was going according to 
plan and that relief was imminent. 

The tanks at the cross-roads moved 
back to the water-front, presumably 
for lunch. Meanwhile we came under 
a heavy mortar. One delayed-action 
bomb came through the roof and 
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burst in my command post, killing one 





and wounding all the others. At that = 
moment I was looking out of the eas 


face, for something suspicious was 
happening in the houses opposite, 
Ten minutes later a ripple of fire 
broke from the other side of the 
street. The Germans had infiltrated 
again into their positions of yesterday 
afternoon. They seemed to be much 
stronger, and poured a hail of fire into 
all the eastern windows, stopping all 
movement up and down the stairs, 
I tried the same old gag as yesterday 
and eliminated the posts one by one, 
By four o’clock we had cleared them 
out of all their positions in that row. 

Meanwhile the tanks had had their 
lunch, and reappeared at the cross. 
roads, and we had a repetition of the 
morning’s performance. The south of 
my school that was still standing was 
beginning to get a bit battered from 
the constant shelling and penetration of 
armour-piercing machine-gun bullets. 
However, we were still killing a lot of 
Germans. A favourite game of my 
sergeant’s was to let them get into the 
house south of us, as we had all the 
windows taped, and then eliminate 
them either in the house or as they 
tried to escape from this death-trap. 

At 3.30 an amazing incident occurred. 
The Luftwaffe had been increasingly 
active allday. A Focke-Wulf 190 came 
over the bridge from the south and 
attempted to bomb the school. The 
bomb failed to explode, hit the road 
and bounced. The F.W. 190 took 
evasive action from our machine-gun 
fire, hit a church steeple, which tore 
off its port wing, and crashed in & 
square 400 yards away. Great joy all 
round. 

At about 4.30 the tanks withdrew 
from the cross-roads. The reason was 
soon obvious. German incendiary 
parties had fired the house south of 
us, both ends of the houses opposite 
on both east and west sides. Within 
an hour the whole area of the bridge 
appeared to be blazing. The small 
force that had been holding out 80 
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gallantly on the opposite side of the 
atreet was forced gradually nearer us 
by the mounting flames, and looked 
like being burnt out completely. 

I turned on the six o’clock news and 
learnt with amazement that we had 
been relieved. The sound of guns to 
the south was not getting any nearer. 
It looked like being a sticky night. 
During the afternoon I had kept the 
wounded making improvised bombs 
out of our stock of explosive and any- 
thing we could lay our hands on. 
1 did not think we could last the night, 
for our numbers and ammunition were 
getting low. About seven o’clock the 
sound of two heavy engines, coming 
up the ramp from the north, was 
heard. 

Into view rolled two Tiger tanks. 
These 62-ton monsters, with their 
huge 88-mm. guns, would finish us in 


west side of the street. When tho 
leader got within 30 yards of the 
school it turned its enormous gun 
deliberately on us. There were two 
appalling explosions, and the whole 
north-west corner of the school was 
blown away. I promptly sent the 
survivors on the first-floor down to 
the basement. I moved up to the 
attic myself to observe, in case they 
pulled a fast one by launching an 
infantry attack, supported by these 
Tigers. 

I noticed the German infantry 
clearing the row of houses to the west 
under cover of the tanks, while the 
nearest one kept us occupied. The 
Tiger now changed to armour-piercing 
shot and let go two rounds. These 
shots went right through the first- 
floor under my feet. They knocked a 
four-foot hole through eight walls and 
came out the other side of the house. 
A little more of this and the school 
would be reduced to a pile of rubble. 
The concussion was terrible and the 
whole building shook. 

By now it was fairly dark, although 
the whole area was lit by the blazing 
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houses. A pall of smoke hung over us, 
which reflected the flames, bathing 
everything in a ruddy light. The two 
Tigers evidently did not fancy their 
chances in this uncertain light, and 
moved off northwards. Not a moment 
too soon. Two more shots would have 
finished us, and I was debating the 
possibility of taking a party out and 
blowing them up with some of our 
home-made bombs. 

We remanned our positions on the 
first-floor. Thanks to the Tiger we 
now had plenty of loopholes, and as 
long as the houses kept burning we 
could hold our own. The men were 
beginning to show signs of fatigue, 
and I issued Benzedrine. This had a 
peculiar effect on some, giving them 
double vision; it made others see 
things that were non-existent. We 
stood by all night, but were not 
attacked. There were one or two 
skirmishes as German patrols tried to 
get by. These were suitably dealt 
with. No one could afford to go to 
sleep as we were few in numbers. 
The casualties wero now four killed 
and twenty-seven wounded out of 
fifty. So ended the third day. 


Wednesday. 

By morning I had to issue more 
Benzedrine to face the dawn attack. 
No one had now had any sleep for 
seventy-two hours. The water had 
given out twelve hours ago and the 
food twenty-four hours ago. As ex- 
pected, with dawn the tanks came 
rolling up from the water-front, with 
infantry supporting. We were now 
alono on the east of the bridge. Every 
house was burnt down, with the 
exception of the one on the opposite 
corner of the cross-roads, which was in 
German hands. 

We drove off three attacks in two 
hours. The school was now like a 
sieve. Wherever you looked you could 
see daylight. The walls were no 
longer bullet-proof, rubble was piled 
high on the floors, laths hung down 
from the ceilings, a fine white dust of 
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plaster covered everything. Splattered 
everywhere was blood: it lay in pools 
in the rooms, it covered the smocks 
of the defenders, and ran in small 
rivulets down the stairs. The men 
themselves were the grimmest sight 
of all: eyes red-rimmed for want 
of sleep, their faces blackened by 
fire-fighting, wore three days’ growth 
of beard. Many of them had minor 
wounds, and their clothes were cut 
away to expose a roughly fixed, blood- 
soaked field- dressing. They were 
huddled in twos and threes, each little 
group manning positions that required 
twice their number. The only clean 
things in the school were the weapons. 
These shone brightly in the morning 
sun, with their gleaming clips of 
ammunition beside them. Looking at 
these men I realised I should never 
have to give the order “‘ These posi- 
tions will be held to the last round 
and the last man.’’ They were con- 
scious of their superiority. Around 
them lay four times their number of 
enemy dead. 

By ten o’clock the enemy gave up 
their attempts to take the school by 
storm. They concentrated on the 
force now under the arches of the 
bridge, about eighty men, nearly all 
that remained of the original four 
hundred. These were eliminated by 
about two o’clock, when our last cry 
of ‘Whoa Mahomet’”’ was answered 
by silence. We were now the last 
organised position holding out near the 
bridge. It was a matter of time before 
we succumbed ; for we were heavily 
outnumbered, and there was a great 
weight of armour and self-propelled 
artillery against us. 

At three o’clock I noticed con- 
siderable activity between the cross- 
roads and the water-front. A Tiger 
tank appeared, followed by a very 
large self-propelled gun (I found out 
later it was a 105 mm.). They opened 
fire at 80 yards range. The first salvo 
killed Corporal Joe Simpson, a gallant 
veteran of many battles, wounded 
three others, and blew away the rest 
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of the southern face. The pp. 
mainder had to retire to the cellar, 
The house went on fire in four places, 
as salvo after salvo crashed into jt, 
Very soon our stock of explosive in 
the top floor caught fire and blew 
up. The whole of the top of the schoo} 
was blown off and the house was 
blazing like a torch. In the cellar | 
had fourteen able-bodied men, thirty. 
one wounded, five dead. The house 
was beginning to collapse and the heat 
was intense. I considered it necessary 
to evacuate. 

Accordingly I ordered Lieutenant 
‘ Stifty ’ to lead the break-out north. 
wards with our six Bren guns. With 
the remaining eight men, six became 
stretcher-bearers, and two with me 
acted as rear-guard. ‘Stiffy’ got into 
the burnt-out ruins of the house to 
our north and successfully covered me 
as I organised the evacuation of the 
wounded. We moved all the wounded 
safely into the garden of ‘ Stiffy’s’ 
house. I told him to press on north. 
wards as it was impossible to go in 
any other direction. There were tanks 
roaming up and down the roads 
15 yards on either side of us, and to 
the south the remains of the school 
were still exploding from time to time. 

As ‘ Stiffy’ tried to cross the wall 
leading to the next house he was 
wounded. We now came under intense 
machine-gun and mortar fire from the 
houses immediately to the north and 
east of us. Very quickly another 
seven were wounded and one of the 
wounded was killed. It was obviow 
that they would be massacred if 
we held out any longer. Accordingly 
I ordered ‘ Stiffy’ to surrender with 
the wounded, and with the remaining 
six men I doubled back on our tracks, 
each of us carrying a machine-gun of 
some sort. I now determined to head 
east into the next two blocks of burnt 
out houses. 

We lined up on the edge of the road. 
On the word ‘go’ we ran across the 
road and dived head-first into the 
burnt-out houses on the other side 
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As we did this there was a tank coming 
up the road from the south. It 
opened fire at 10 yards range, but did 
not allow for deflection, and we passed 
through unscathed. The houses were 
extremely hot still from the fire the 
day before, so we moved swiftly 
through into the gardens beyond. 
We pressed on, fearing pursuit, and 
burst out from the next row of burnt- 
out houses into the road beyond. 

We came face to face with approxi- 
mately fifty Germans, standing beside 
two yellow Mark III. tanks. They 
looked terrified at our appearance. 
We stood in a line with our six machine- 
guns, firing from the hip. We pressed 
the triggers continuously till the am- 
munition ran out, about three seconds. 
It was a pleasant sound. We had one 
killed and one wounded. I retired 
with the remaining four back into the 
gardens. We were now completely 
unarmed. We split up, one per 
garden. I told them to rendezvous 
with me at nightfall and we would try 
and contact our main forces. I was 
still confident that the Second Army 
would be up to us by dark, and we'd 
get some of our own back. I was 
furious at having lost practically my 
whole troop, which I had taken two 
years to train. 

I lay down in a bush face down- 
wards. I felt exhausted and deter- 
mined to try and get some sleep. 
First of all I removed my detachable 
pips and destroyed my identity card. 
Ten minutes later I heard German 
voices approaching. It was a party of 
seven under an N.C.O., evidently 


beating the gardens to pick us up. 


They came up to me and I simulated 
death. The N.C.O. gave me a kick in 
the ribs, which I received as if I were 
& newly dead corpse. They were 
evidently not satisfied, and a discussion 
arose. Suddenly a private ran a 
bayonet into me, which came to rest 
with a jar against my pelvis. When 
he withdrew it, the most painful 
part, I got to my feet. The time 
was 4.30. 


They were evidently still very fright- 
ened of us and I was forced to walk 
with my hands clasped on the top of 
my head. I was led past the place 
where we had had our last battle a 
few minutes earlier. I was pleased to 
see several still, grey forms, and two 
more dying noisily in the gutter. 
There seemed to be masses of Germans 
everywhere, with tanks and _ self- 
propelled guns at every corner. I was 
given a preliminary searching, but 
managed to retain my map of that 
part of Europe. My flask was taken 
from me, but I complained to an 
officer and got it back. Meanwhile a 
few more of my boys were rounded 
up and we were all marched off to the 
8.8. headquarters. 

Here I met other prisoners from the 
party under the bridge and some of 
my own walking wounded. I was the 
only officer present, so I warned them all 
it was their duty to escape. Prisoners 
here were stripped and thoroughly 
searched. I could not afford to under- 
go this, and managed to join the 
party that had already been searched. 
Here I proceeded to remove my tie 
and the pips from my battle-dress. We 
asked for food and water, and were 
given one jug of water between twenty- 
four of us. It was interesting to 
watch how the Germans ran a divisional 
headquarters. I studied the officers 
and men, and found out their regi- 
ments and equipment for future refer- 
ence. They did not dare move us in 
daylight in case the trucks were spotted 
by. our aircraft. Towards dusk we 
were marched out to two trucks. 

An English-speaking officer came 
up and tried to gain our confidence 
and extract information; but he only 
got back-answers. He gave it up 
and we were piled on one truck. 
Immediately two sentries tried to get 
on too, but we all crowded down to 
the back and pushed them off. This 
went on for some time, till eventually 
we compromised and allowed one 
sentry on. I sat on the tailboard 
opposite him, with two of my men 
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between us. It was now quiet and 
the truck moved off down the main 
road to Germany, only sixteen miles 
away. 

Surreptitiously I got both of my legs 
over the tailboard. Six miles later 
my opportunity came. The truck 
slowed for a bend, my two men lurched 
into the sentry and smothered his 
rifle. I jumped and rolled over twice. 
I had chosen a bad place for my 
attempt, for I landed within 3 feet of 
a@ sentry outside a guard-room. He 
gave a yell as I dived for him. I got 
him down, and had very nearly 
knocked him senseless when his pals 
arrived. There was a battle-royal ; 
I was eventually overpowered and 
thrown on the truck, which had 
stopped at the first shout. I was too 
dazed to make another attempt. 

The truck stopped four miles farther 
on in a small Dutch village. We were 
all piled into a very small room in an 
inn. There was no room to lie down. 
We all had to sit up on the floor. We 
were provided each with half a pint of 
water, which was a blessing. I got 
my back to a wall and tried to make 
myself comfortable. Three of my 
wounds—my foot which had gone 
septic, the bayonet wound, and a head 
wound—were now troubling me. How- 
ever, I had no difficulty in going to 
sleep, as I had not slept for ninety 
hours. I awoke some six hours later 
immeasurably refreshed. It was Thurs- 
day morning. 


Thursday. 

We were let out into a courtyard, 
where more water was provided. Two 
of us had steel helmets, which we used 
as bowls. Among all the rest of us 
we managed to raise one complete 
shaving set. We all had a wash and 
shave and I attended to the wounded 
with us. About nine o’clock some 
Dutch produced a basket of apples. 
There were enough for two each. Our 
first food for two and a half days. 

At ten o’clock we once again piled 
on our truck and were driven off down 
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the main road to Germany. Again j 
managed to get on the tailboard, 
There were two sentries with us nov, 
It was broad daylight and impossible 
to make an attempt to escape. Hoy. 
ever, I studied the route, the number 
of troops, and the defences on the 
frontier, which we soon crossed. About 
mid-day we drove through a fair-sized 
German town. We stopped inside 
prisoner-of-war transit camp and un. 
loaded from the truck. 

The transit camp was situated in 
large grounds. It was a fair-sized 
|_-shaped building. Across the two 
arms of the |_ was a high barbed. 
wired stockade. The top of the fence 
bent inwards, and where it joined the 
building it was continued up to the 
roof with additional wire obstacles 
facing inwards. Outside the fence 
was @ guard-room made with open- 
work sides, so that the whole guard 
could view the fence from inside it. 
There were two sentries pacing up and 
down the fence, with a couple of 
searchlights nicely situated to help 
them at night. The building itself 
was of extremely stout construction. 
The long side consisted of one large 
room in which about a hundred 
prisoners could be housed, with bunks 
enough for fifty. The roof was very 
high, and supporting it were four 
wooden pillars with barbed wire wound 
round them to a height of 15 feet. 
The ceiling was of stout planks, but 
there were three small openings, about 
18 inches by 9 inches, in it, evidently 
for ventilation. There were no win- 
dows. These openings were covered 
by a strong barbed-wire mesh. 

The short side of the building con- 
tained a small cookhouse and washing 
facilities. To get from the main room 
to these one had to walk through the 
courtyard in full view of the sentries 
There were no connecting doors. There 
was only one window in the whole 
building and that was in the. cook- 
house. It was 20 feet from the ground 
and looked out on a street. It had 
four 1}-inch steel bars let into the 
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stonework at the top and bottom. 
Transversely across them was a barbed- 
wire mesh, leaving a gap of no more 
than 2 inches. At first sight it seemed 
an almost impossible task to break 
out of such formidable barriers. 

As soon as I got off the truck, the 
first person I saw was my ‘Stiffy.’ 
He was looking very angry. I didn’t 
go over and talk to him ; for I was not 
sure whether they knew he was an 
officer or not. As people began to 
mix a bit I eventually got into casual 
conversation with him. All the more 
lightly wounded of my troop were 
here with him. Apparently they had 
all been taken to a hospital, fed, and 
well treated. The greatest blessing 
was that there was a tap with plenty 
of water. We simply couldn’t drink 
enough after our days without. I 
thought we should now get some food ; 
for we had had none since we were 
) captured. Not a bit of it; the railway 


’ had been bombed and there was none 


available. 

I volunteered for cookhouse and 
sanitary fatigues in my réle of batman. 
I had to carry the swill some 500 
yards outside the camp, and so was 
able to make a careful reconnais- 
sance of the lie of the land. I was 
sure I could get away if once I got 
out of the building. As soon as I 
returned from the fatigues, I got hold 
of my two senior unwounded N.C.O.s 
and started them on the bars in the 
cookhouse window. As people were 
constantly coming in and out, it looked 
like being a long job. Meanwhile I got 
into casual conversation with a sentry 
on the pretext of asking about food. 
During our talk I gained a good deal 
of information: that the town was 
Emmerich, that we should probably 
be moved to Essen the next day, and 
that we were all shut up in the big 
room at night. 

This was rather disconcerting, as it 
was essential to have access to the 
cookhouse. However, we had a con- 
ference, and made an alternative plan 
for using the small ventilators in the 
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ceiling. The work on the bars went 
on slowly; while I planned the route 
on the map and checked our position 
by the sun. During the afternoon we 
got hungrier and hungrier, for we had 
nothing else to think about. I filled 
in some time trying to cleanse the 
now septic wound in my heel, for we 
had a long way to walk. During the 
late afternoon everything was cut and 
dried and we took it in turns to rest 
and work. 

Towards evening Germans came 
in with some black bread and we 
were given two slices each. At 7.30 
we tried the bars and found we 
couldn’t move them ; they were stuck 
in the top. A frantic half-hour 
followed, as it was gradually getting 
dusk. We managed to loosen them 
sufficiently so that they pivoted on 
their top sockets, giving us about 
9 inches to slip through, between them 
and the wall. Fortunately another 
batch of prisoners arrived about this 
time, and we demanded bread for them. 
In the ensuing confusion we all 
managed to slip unobserved into the 
cookhouse. It was not yet dark 
enough to leave, so we stayed there 
for a quarter of an hour watching 
couples stroll by arm-in-arm. 

At 8.30 I dropped down. The im- 
pact seemed terrific on the hard 
pavement. The other three followed 
quickly, and we started walking down 
the street in pairs. We didn’t hurry, 
but sauntered along at the same pace 
as other couples. Eventually we got 
to a park on the outskirts of the town, 
where we halte’. Having got our 
bearings we pressed steadily on. Away 
to our left, in a barracks, a loud- 
speaker was broadcasting a party 
leader’s speech. The strident tones 
seemed to fill the night with sound. 
We had to go carefully ; for the whole 
area was built up and there were 
plenty of people moving about. It 
was early yet. 

By eleven o’clock we had reached a 
housing estate. Here we met a check. 
There had evidently been some sort of 
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party in the neighbourhood and several 
people were leaving. We had to 
cross the main road, and this was only 
feasible at one point. Here a soldier 
was saying good-night to a girl. I 
crawled stealthily up to them; they 
were talking in low tones. I lay in 
the grass within a yard of them and 
listened-in cheerfully. It was really 
amusing to study this young man’s 
technique. They kept it up for an 
hour, when a car came down the road 
with headlights blazing. It lit up all 
three of us. The couple were too 
confused to look down at their feet 
where I was lying. However, it dis- 
couraged them, and they parted shortly 
afterwards. This gave us a clear 
road. 

We moved carefully through the 
housing estate and out into an orchard. 
Here we managed to get two apples 
each from a tree that had not been 
plucked. The country soon became 
more open and we could move faster, 
skirting villages and farms. By two 
o’clock on Friday morning we reached 
the frontier, which took us half an 
hour to cross, owing to the danger of 
discovery. It now became a matter 
of endurance. We kept up a steady 
four miles an hour, walking due west. 


Friday. 

On the way there were two interest- 
ing incidents. About 3.15 I leapt 
blithely into a field and came face to 
face with a bull. He seemed huge in 
the starlight. He started pawing the 
ground in the most alarming manner. 
Then, letting out a bellow, he made a 
dash for me. I went over the gate 
like a swallow, and he crashed into it, 
nearly tearing it from its hinges. We 
could not be stopped by a bull at this 
stage; so, seizing clods of earth and 
a stick or two, we re-entered the field. 
A running battle ensued as we chased 
the bull with cries and yells across the 
field, all thought of the Germans 
forgotten. 

The country now became a series of 
open fields interspersed with dykes 
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and wire fences. At one of these we 
had an unpleasant experience, | 
grasped the top wire firmly, and thy 
next moment found myself gasping on 
the ground. It was an electrified 
cattle fence. Fortunately I had me 
a similar apparatus in Lincolnshire, 
and we soon disconnected it and eon. 
tinued on our way. About 4.15 we 
saw the gleam of water ahead, and in 
a few moments were on the banks of 
the Rhine. 

We could hear a good deal of mili. 
tary activity on the southern bank, 
Soon we hit a road on the bank, and 
started moving down it. After 4 
little while we came to factories 
and brickworks all along the bank, 
There were people moving about in 
them, getting ready for the day's 
work. By now we were so exhausted 
that we were beyond caring. We 
stumbled on and on down the road, 
and were so tired we could hardly see, 
All attempts at silence and caution 
were gone. We walked as fast as we 
could, knowing that if we stopped 
we would all fall asleep. My foot 
seemed to have been replaced by 4 
ball of fire. 

At last, about six o’clock, it began 
to get light. We stopped beside a big 
factory. There were two barges moored 
by the bank. Near them was a tiny 
wooden shed. I left the other thre 
on the road and investigated. It 
seemed all right for us to stay in for 
the day. I called them, but there 
was no reply. I crawled laboriously 
up the steep bank and found them 
all lying in the road asleep. I woke 
them up and managed to get them 
down to the shed. It was filthy, but 
sO were we. 

The shed had evidently been used 
as a chicken coop. It had numerous 
spy -holes, through which we could 
observe. In size it was 8 feet by 6 feet. 
As soon as we were all in I carefully 
shut the door, but could not fasten it. 
By the time I’d done this they wer 
all asleep again. I sat down and fel 
asleep myself, awaking with a start 
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at ten o’clock. Two were snoring, so 
I promptly woke them and made 
them turn over. By now it was broad 
daylight. I observed the road on 
which there were numerous Germans 
moving up. They all seemed to be 
coming from a small town away to our 
west. 

There were a lot of Dutch about, 
mostly on bicycles. On the barges 
beside us there was a certain amount 
of activity. One bargee’s wife was 
doing the week’s laundry. Our 
greatest trouble was to stop people 
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few days, that we could walk no 
distance. 

As soon as dusk fell we left the 
hut. During the day I had noticed 
a small boat tied up, down-stream. 
This we seized, while ‘ Stiffy’ and a 
corporal got on to the barges with 
their boots round their necks, and 
ransacked them for food. The owners 
meanwhile were listening peacefully 
to the wireless in another room. We 
brought the boat alongside and all 
embarked with the spoils. We had 
great difficulty with the boat, for it 
had no rudder and just one oar. 
At last we got it into mid-stream, 
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snoring. On one occasion a soldier 
leant up against the thin walls of 
our shed smoking a pipe. We were 
no longer troubled by thirst as we had 
an apple each. It was apparent we 
should have to do the rest of the 
journey by boat. The night’s march 
had been our final effort. The men’s 
wounds were troubling them. My 
foot would no longer support me, and 
my bayonet wound had stiffened the 
top of my leg. In spite of our day’s 
rest we were so weak from lack of 
food, and the strain of the past 
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where there was a good current 
running. 

I sat up in the boat with our impro- 
vised rudder, while the others lay on 
the floor-boards out of sight. We had 
not been going ten minutes when it 
began to rain. Very soon we were all 
soaked to the skin. A wind sprang 
up and we were driven on to the south 
shore. We extricated ourselves success- 
fully and carried on, passing the town 
on our right. Various boats passed 
us and hailed me, to which I returned 
a cheery good-night. 

Away to the west we could see 
Arnhem burning and hear the guns 

L 
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firing. The Rhine divides in two at 
this point ; half goes to Arnhem and 
half to Nijmegen. My greatest worry 
was lest I should miss the turning and 
go sailing into Arnhem. The river 
was so broad that I could only make 
out the banks with difficulty in the 
starlight. 

Eventually it broadened out into a 
huge lake with numerous islands 
dotted here and there. I kept over to 
the left as much as possible, constantly 
checking my course with the compass. 
Suddenly a huge shape loomed up, 
dead ahead. I shouted, ‘Stand by 
to fend off!” ‘Stiffy’ and the cor- 
porals were galvanised into action, 
and we saved ourselves from being 
run down by a large boat. It would 
have sunk us if it had hit us. 


Saturday. 
After this things quietened down. 
I just sat there and held the boat on 
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its course. After we’d been going 
about seven hours, towards four in the 
morning on Saturday I saw a lan 
bridge ahead. It was very similar to 
Arnhem bridge: but I didn’t think it 
could be. I woke the others up, and 
we ran aground on the south shor, 
It was decided that I should go for. 
ward and see who held the town, we or 
the Germans. I was now able to walk; 
for all feeling had been frozen out 
of my limbs by the wetting followed 
by long hours at the helm. However, 
caution dictated that I should crawi, 
Accordingly I wormed my way forward 
on my stomach. After I had gone some 
400 yards I discerned some positions 
in the gloom. I eased over towards 
the nearest one till I was on the very 
edge of a trench. Here I waited till 
someone said something. At last | 
heard a snatch of English. I stood 
up and heard the welcome words, 
“Halt ! Who goes there ?”’ 
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BROKEN SILENCE. 


BY JOHN WELMAN. 


** Let us be still. There is nothing that we can do 
As excellent as silence.” 


From a philosophical point of view 
where whatever is physical is the only 
unreality, it is rational to regard 
silence, not as the absence of noise, 
but as the presence of noiselessness. 
In a world of relativity, I like to think 
of silence as positive, of sound as 
negative—a black stripe on white, 
darkness succeeding light. In the 
beginning there was silence, a vast 
spinning silence that sound has since 
beaten into waves; and, as abstrac- 
tions are best expressed by imagery, 
the simile may be taken further. 

My own feeling—it can be no 
more—is that silence has something 
of the quality of tidal water, but 
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with a flawless glassy surface. I 
imagine it as a seeping sea of 
soundlessness, such as Walter de 
la Mare implies in telling how it 
“surged softly backward when the 
plunging hoofs were gone,’’ and as a 
cracked mirror or rippled pool, when 
its stillness is broken. For, quantita- 
tively, silence can be as ‘ enormous’ 
as that encountered by Chesterton’s 
crusaders, or as intimately small as a 
private bathing pool. 

It is mainly of broken silences that 
I write at present, and, as silence must 
be perfect before it can be broken, 
have chosen my instances in the 
distance of space and time. 


I, CARAVAN. 


This episode, in which silence, sand- 
dunes, and poppy powders were de- 
terminative factors, belongs to a tract 
of country whose like is not to be 
found elsewhere in the western Sudan ; 
no map, ancient or modern, gives any 
indication of its character, which is 
neither true desert, nor forest, nor 
savannah ; and nothing on wheels can 
reach it. It lies between the northern 
limit of the thorn-bush and the 
southern edge of the Sahara. 

Northwards of Gashua on the River 
Yo, the dwindling scrub of jujube and 
désert-date, the ‘bad lands’ of tus- 
socky grass and bladdery sodom apples, 
soon give way to a dismal plain of 
low wind-bushes whence one sees, at 
the end of a long day’s trek, the first 
dune lifting a yellow wave along the 
horizon. Before one reaches it, there 
is nothing under hoof but loose retard- 
ing sand; beyond is more sand, 
rolling from dune to dune in limitless 
perspective like a sea. 


The sea, however, has no surprises 
hidden in the troughs of its waves, 
while here the plodding horseman 
must sooner or later draw rein in 
astonishment at what lies below him 
as he tops a crest. His eye will be 
suddenly dazzled by the glitter of 
salt, a whole encrusted lake of it, and 
as quickly soothed by the sight of 
feathery gingerbread palms standing 
all about it; and a few miles farther 
on he will halt again, this time to look 
down on an expanse of sparkling 
natron surrounded by the same oddly 
bifurcated trees, and, more numerous 
than the trees, a mob of black-skinned 
Manga working the deposit for export 
by donkey to Kano. 

But I soon found that those green 
and silver oases had little to offer 
that was pleasant except their pic- 
turesqueness. Riding that way in the 
hottest month of the year, I found no 
rest-houses, only the sun-filtering palms 
for shelter; blown sand peppered 
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one’s food; the deepest well-water 
was so bitterly alkaline as to be almost 
unpotable. And as the sun set on our 
first camp beside one of the natron- 
scrapes, an icy shivering, contradicting 
the heat of my blood, announced that 
@ swarm of dormant parasites had 
wakened to feast on its red corpuscles. 
By midnight I was running a high 
fever, and, finding the windless valley 
intolerable, had my camp-bed hauled 
to the top of a dune. 

Long practice having taught the 
simplest technique in dealing with 
malaria, I took quinine to eliminate 
the cause, and poppy powders to 
alleviate the symptoms, the latter 
medicine being a mild opium compound 
in those days as easily obtainable as 
an ounce of acid drops. On this 
occasion I took two poppy powders, 
with the result that, while the fever 
continued to smoulder, my mind, 
detached from the body’s restless 
discomfort, seemed to float in a dreamy 
yet conscious state a foot or so 
above it. 

Isolated from sight and sound of 
the camp in the valley below, boxed 
within, the misty whiteness of a mos- 
quito curtain, I was soon sliding swiftly 
down the slope of time on a toboggan 
of associated ideas. 

Transition from present powders to 
past poppies was achieved in an 
instant ; after which I found myself 
drifting through Afyon Karahisar with 
its fields of opiate flowers rippling 
white and purple under the Anatolian 
sun, while huge white butterflies 
floated above them like detached 
blossoms. The Turks, I remembered, 
called butterflies kelebek, which also 
was the name of a perilous station 
standing at the highest point of the 
old Decauville railway across the 
Taurus Mountains, where, in 1917, 
I had seen a last hope of escape vanish 
with the replacement of an escort too 
drunk to be vigilant. 

The drink was arak, which sounded 
close enough to Irak to send me sliding, 
still dizzily backwards, down the 
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mountain-side to the Tigris plain § Yet I 
There I now saw myself, three days § that i 
after capture from a crashed aircraft, § broke 
lying wounded on the floor of an ox. § Moesop 
cart as it bumped painfully through Itc 
the dry wadis between Kifri and & and i 
Kirkuk. A bloody business that had & the s' 
been. now | 
Blood? I had lost so much & ecresc« 
enough red corpuscles to glut a Brob. B a fa 
dingnagian brood of parasites—that B neare 
on the last night of that relentles — chim 
journey, outspanned in a sandy waste, § orgar 
it was unlikely I would see another & clash 
sunrise. I had lain staring up at the B musi 
stars, while the guards slept and the § casca 
hours crept on towards dawn. It § wast 
was— I) 
“A night of silence! "Twas the swinging sea ag 
And this our world of darkness. And the ing 
twain cam 
Rolled on below the stars; they flung a with 
chain slav 


Around the silences which were in me.” 


Thus Baerlein’s rediscovered Aleppan 
poet of the tenth century. But my 
thoughts were then elsewhere. Time 
had dragged on, exhausting and 
exhaustless, drawing on dwindling 


strength until to lift my head was to E 
lose all consciousness. Then, two hours cro 
before dawn, something had happened. son 

What was it? I was awake, some- anc 
what dopily awake, but enough to the 
note the time as four o’clock and lean inh 
on an elbow to peer out across the eve 
dunes. Some sound had roused me, & | 
though I could see nothing, nor hear the 
it again. 

The starlit ridges had a look of cal 
unreality, and beyond them, in u- as 
certain recollection, dim contours of rey 
the Persian foothills could almost be wi 
imagined. There was the same re int 
membered stillness, a sort of humming fo 
silence, and, to stimulate the most di 
reminiscent of man’s senses, a bitter 0} 
smell of dust and sun-baked dung in 
distilling from the earth. m 

The dawn wind blew, and with it fi 
came a thin quivering sound that T 
trembled into silence, as if a fine gold d 
wire had been plucked beside my ear. d 
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Yet I knew it to come from a distance, 
that it was the same sound that had 
proken the deathly quietness of that 
Mesopotamian night. 

It came again, this time more clearly 
and in changing tone, as though from 
the strings of a diminutive lyre, and 
now persisting, grew in imperceptible 
erescendo till all the air was filled with 
a fairy tintinnabulation. It drew 
nearer, deepening to a throbbing 
chime; the chiming swelled to an 
organ’s carillon ; the carillon became a 
clash of brazen bells, squandering their 
music on the unresponsive air, pouring 
cascades of sound across the unechoing 
waste. And still I saw nothing. 

I strained my eyes in vain to see 
their passing: the veiled riders bend- 
ing in their saddles; the striding 
camels, their stretched throats hung 
with polyglottal bells; the black 
slaves plodding at their heads. I saw 
only a vista of empty ridges, heard 
nothing but the now diminishing 
clamour of the bells, as somewhere close 


at hand, but hidden in a fold of the 
dunes, the caravan passed by unseen. 

Muffled by the dip of the valley, 
renewed on the crest beyond, the 
glittering music dwindled to a single 
spark of sound that seemed to hang 
above the horizon like the western 
star towards which it was travelling, 
reluctant to be extinguished. 

Soon star and sound were gone; 
and as the first glimmer of light crept 
across the dunes, I fell asleep, to 
dream of a time when “the whole 
world shall whiten ’’— 


“When those long caravans that cross the 
plain 
With dauntless feet and sound of silver 
bells 
Put forth no more for glory or for gain, 
Take no more solace from the palm-girt 
wells.” 


It was a strange coincidence. It 
was more than that; for none of the 
desert tribes of those parts were known 
to bell their camels, nor had anyone 
else heard the caravan passing. 


Il. THE FIG TREE. 


Bats flew out of it at dusk, the 
crooning whistles of green pigeon were 
sometimes heard in its upper branches, 
and once a flock of mouse-birds came 
there to roost; but I saw no other 
inhabitants of the tree until the third 
evening, when first alarm at sight of 
a stranger on the very threshold of 
their home had begun to wear off. 

I had chosen the remotest rest- 
camp, and this its solitary shade-tree, 
as conducive to compiling an overdue 
report on mandated territory in 
which the League of Nations seemed 
interested—particularly the member 
for Brazil, who, I well remember, was 
difficult to convince of the absence of 
opium-dens and municipal tramways 
in the bushiest of African bush. The 
month was a dry one; the tree, a wild 
fig, threw abundant shade; and a 
Trappist could not have wished for 
deeper quietude. Later, there were 
distractions. 


In calling it a fig tree, I must explain 
that there are sixty-six different kinds 
in West Africa, none of which bear 
much resemblance to our garden 
species. This one, which leant obliquely 
from a rain-scoured bank some fifty 
yards from the rest-house, was wide 
enough at its base to hide an elephant, 
not so high as hugely spreading, and 
mantled with ash-green leaves no 
larger than a poplar’s. Its trunk had 
a hide of tattered tawny bark; its 
boughs, bearded with aerial roots, 
were knotted and twisted wherever 
twist or knot could be; and every 
upeurled twig was studded with puny 
figs as numerous as a page’s buttons. 

Yet all that massive growth and 
greenery owed existence to a single 
ant, to one of the brown specks always 
to be seen coursing up and down the 
trunk, their muzzles down on the 
trail like scenting hounds. Only an 
ant could squeeze through the pin- 
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hole at the end of a fig’s flower 
receptacle to pollinate the minute 
blossoms within. 

So much for the tree itself. Its 
inhabitants, as I have said, were 
reluctant to show themselves—that 
mn in a long chair, more often gazing 
into the greenness above than down 
at the white oblong on his knee, 
might or might not be harmless—but 
by-and-by they grew bolder. A green 
squirrel, more rat-like than our red 
one, yet lacking nothing in perkiness, 
came down to investigate some loose 
flaps of bark with the tense anticipa- 
tion of a child opening a brown-paper 
parcel; a scops owl, with his own idea 
of time, made a kurrukoo-clock of a 
knobbly crevice; jerbils peeped from 
twisted trellises of roots; and once, 
by keeping very still, I saw a palm- 
civet tumbling her kittens among the 
leaves. 


Mice, lizards, skinks, tree-snakes, 


and a lonely lethargic chameleon also 
had made the tree their home, and 
while I sought how to convince Brazil 


that there really were no dance-halls 
in Dikwa Emirate, they went less and 
less cautiously about their business. 

Even so, I had only occasional 
glimpses of the smaller quadrupeds. 
It was the green pigeon, feeding on 
the figs, and a flock of minikin warblers 
with a shivering song, that now were 
constantly in view, and, when dusk 
fell, the fruit-bats that filled the air 
with a metallic clinking as they 
wheeled overhead. 

How many generations of these 
diverse forms of life had the old tree 
fostered ? Already grown stag-headed, 
it also looked rather groggy about the 
knees ; 
the bank seemed to express a pre- 
carious hold on life of which its lively 
dependants were oblivious. They took 
life, or death, as it came. Unlike man, 
himself half animal but with a spiritual 
existenee apart, these uncontradictory 
beings wholly identified themselves 
with evolving nature. Aware of noth- 
ing outside the orbit of their physical 
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experience, and so incapable of metg. 
physical speculation, they cared noth. 
ing for what might be, but met every 
event, solved each difficulty as it 
arose, by instinctive reactions. And 
as I meditated on these matters, ap 
evolutionary factor in the form of a 
bat-eating buzzard swept past with 
the speed of the wind and slew its 
prey with swift, impersonal efficiency, 

Thus, for nearly a week, this leafy 
tenement was kept under observation, 
The behaviour of its occupants was a 
constant distraction, but not until the 
last line of my report had dried, did 
I notice anything unusual. Perhaps 
I should say that I missed something 
usual. The green pigeon, which always 
left the tree at sunset to make their 
circular flights, failed to return to 
roost. 

Presently returning to the rest- 
house, I saw a possible reason for this. 
Though too early in the year for rain, 
a mare’s-tail sky presaged a dry 
tornado of the sort that whips ups 
smother of dust and brings no refresh- 
ing coolth. But the storm had not 
come wher I went to bed, and later, 
a rumble in the north foretold that 
probably it never would. It was past 
midnight and pitch dark when noises 
of another kind disturbed me. 

My camp-bed was in the open, on 
the same side of the building as the 
tree, so I knew at the instant of 
waking that the disturbance came 
from there. It was a sort of tumultuous 
babbling, a muffled hubbub, from 
which, after a while, distinct sounds 
began to sort themselves out—the 
clinking of bats, the squealing of rats, 
a twitter of unidentified creatures, and 
now and again the liquid kur-r-rukoo 
of a startled owl, while rustlings and 
flutterings among the leaves told of 
other sleepers aroused. 

Slowly working up to a climax of 
agitation, this indescribable babel went 
on for nearly an hour; after which 
it as gradually subsided, the sounds 
seeming not so much to diminish # 
to recede into the distance, until 
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nothing was heard but the thin squeaks 
of a party of mice that came soft- 
footed to invade the rest-house thatch. 

In the ensuing quietness I reflected 
on man’s separateness, of the gulf set 
between Us and Them. It would be 
pleasant to believe, like Lieh Tzu, 
that animals, which now fear injury 
at man’s hands, once consorted with 
a more enlightened race of humans 
who understood their language, for 
then a way might be found to re- 
bridge the gap. However that might 
be, the Taoist philosopher was almost 
certainly right in attributing to Them 
some kind of telepathetic instinct 
which we have lost; any contem- 
plative wanderer in the bush would 
readily believe his story of the sea- 
gulls—of how they used to settle and 
swim on the sea in company with a 
boy who went there every day to 
bathe, until one morning, detecting 
some disturbance in his mind, they 
refused to alight. His father had 
ordered him to catch one. The same 
sage passed on the advice of a keeper 
of tame animals, that a mind neither 
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antagonistic nor compliant will lead 
them to regard one as of their own 
kind. Musing thus, I presently fell 
asleep. 

It was almost dawn when I woke 
for the second time, and now to aware- 
ness of an approaching storm. Too 
lazy to move, unheedful of the warning 
stillness, I lay watching the tree-top 
take form against a lightening sky, 
listening for the first whisper of 
gathering wind. The gust of it came 
unheralded, taking me by surprise. 

The fig tree, suddenly all aflutter, 
showed the grey-green lining of its 
mantle; my mosquito curtain bellied 
to a square-rigged sail; and two 
sharp reports like pistol shots broke 
the silence. Then, heeling over with 
sighing branches, the old tree toppled 
and fell with a splintering crash. 

In less than a minute I was beside 
it, searching for its now homeless 
(perhaps injured) inhabitants, but ex- 
cepting insects and caterpillars, found 
nothing living anywhere. One and all, 
forewarned by their instinct, had fled 
during the night. 


Ill. ECLIPSE. 


Six months before, on the night of 
the eclipse, a great cry of foreboding 
had gone up from the town across 
the river; and now, under a full 
and unoccluded moon, we awaited 
the event. 

We sat in easy-chairs on a high 
terrace in the Residency garden, a 
group of five men, who had dined 
there three hours ago yet still were 
disinclined to separate. Four of us 
. made up the official complement of an 
outstation three hundred miles from 
railhead ; the fifth was a stranger and 
our guest, @ passing traveller on his 
way to the French post at Fort Lamy. 

Conscious of a watchful restraint in 
our manner, or perhaps disturbed by 
the sight and sound of restless crowds 
moving in the town below, he had 
more than once remarked on our few- 
ness and isolation, on the fact that 


even the troops garrisoning the little 
fort nearby were native. 

“You seem anxious, as though 
expecting something,’ he observed 
uneasily ; but the Resident, reserved 
in all that touched the affairs of his 
province, turned the suggestion aside. 

**It may not happen tonight,” said 
the District Officer uninformatively, 
and drew attention to some feature in 
the landscape. 

I looked out across the river and 
beyond the moonlit roofs of the town, 
to wander in mind through a thorny 
wilderness, the vast domain of a little 
old man towards whose palace the 
faces of all were at this moment turned, 
as if towards the Kaaba. Out there, 
in walled towns and villages, other 
crowds had gathered on this night to 
await fulfilment of the lunar presage. 

And here, nearer at hand? In all 
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that town of thirty thousand people 
no drum had been beaten for three 
days; we had heard no sound but a 
confusion of voices, rising at times 
from a low muttering to excited 
tumult, as throngs of white-robed 
figures surged through the streets or 
struggled to find room among the 
crowds standing in the great square. 
From where we sat the place looked 
like a storm-tossed lake with tributary 
streams instead of streets, down which, 
between the high mud-banks of wall 
and house, white torrents never ceased 
to pour. But as it filled, it grew less 
tarbulent. 

It was now midnight; a white 
multitude continued to eddy to and 
fro, but the hush of expectancy that 
charged the air had deepened. 

‘I suppose it’s all right ?’’ said the 
stranger, disturbed by our silence. 

*Look!’? the D.O. exclaimed. 
“The Imam is going to speak to 
them.” 

Unseen by the crowds, a figure 
in a black cloak was mounting a 
zigzag stair behind the gatehouse. He 
reached its topmost step and paused, 
silhouetted against the sky, before 
moving into view on the flat roof. 

Standing there motionless, looking 
down on those upturned faces, he 
seemed to | the fateful spirit of 
Islam, to personify its personal god— 
@ god as open to entreaty as prone to 
avenging rage. Here was no modifying 
mysticism of the Sufi; if the Imam 
brought good news, blessed was the 
name of Allah ; if he spoke of calamity, 
dreadful was His almighty power. 


Facing the assembled people, the 
Imam raised his right arm, then let it 
fall. The murmuring died away, the 
sea of billowing white gowns grew still, 
and a wave of superstitious fear, 
sweeping across the square, faded to 
@ ripple in the farthest streets. In its 
wake came complete and utter silence, 
It crept like a tide into every corner 
of the town ; it spread across the river 
and up the hill to envelop us in its 
stillness, closing over and about us 
like flowing water. Silence absolute 
prevailed. 

The Imam raised his arm again, 
and spoke; but his words, three or 
four at most, were inaudible at that 
distance. We saw instead a tremor 
shake those waiting thousands, and, 
an instant afterwards, heard the terrible 
cry that was torn from their throats. 

A swelling crescendo of groans and 
shrieks now climbed the air in spirals 
of sound, sank to a moan, and rose 
again and again to a higher pitch of 
shrillness, while the people swayed 
uncertainly where they stood. 

Then, with one impulse, they burst 
like a dammed flood from the square 
and streamed down to the river, 
filling each narrow street with a white 
cascade. Yelling like madmen, the 
foremost were soon across the ford 
and pelting up the opposite slope 
towards us. 

“Good God! They are coming 
here!’’ Our guest was now really 
alarmed. 

** Yes,’ said the Resident. ‘‘ They 
are bringing us news of the Emirs 
death.”’ 


IV. A JUDGMENT. 


With the coming of the dry season 
@ great quietness settles on all parts 
of the bush remote from water. Beast 
and bird resort to the green fringes of 
streams and water-holes, or the garden 
oases man has made; reptiles coil 
themselves to hibernate in darkness ; 
and the myriad hosts of the insect 
world lie dormant as grub and pupa 


in sun-baked earth or under the bark 
of trees, now leafless and hung with 
crackling pods. Barely sufficient of 
those six-legged torments of the tropic 
night remain to support the few birds 
of austere habit that are content to 
use the juice of insect bodies both as 
food and drink. Among them are the 
babblers. 
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Though I write of the babblers of 
the bush, I can best introduce them 
as a flock that used to babble in my 
garden, and always chose the sacred 
hour of the siesta for their colloquies. 
Imagine a thrush-like bird, feathered 
field-grey and knowingly golden of 
eye, and you have the babbler in all 
except his voice; and that is never 
heard alone. A babbler solo is an 
unknown sound. 

They went about in parties of four 
or five, hopping, never running, on 
the ground, and stopping every now 
and then to ery havoc before hopping 
on again. The leader would stop, the 
others would hop— into line, then all 
would burst together into a babel of 


| babbles that rattled like a poltergeist 


in a doll’s house and stopped as 
suddenly as it had started. This 
Lilliputian clatter lasted only a few 
seconds, just long enough to wake the 
heaviest sleeper on a bungalow veran- 
dah ; so more than once I had occasion 
to speak to my afternoon serenaders 
rather severely. 

But, after a while, I ceased to be 
amused, and, perhaps for that reason, 
began to hear a difference in their 
voices, a change in timbre that once 
noticed could not be disassociated 
from cackling, mocking laughter. The 
birds I had tolerated as rowdy elves 
now became an intolerable gang of 
malicious hobgoblins creeping from 
cracks in the ground to haunt my 
peace. The illusion persisted. 

One evening, many miles from that 
garden, I left a lonely rest-camp to 
seek a deeper solitude in the surround- 
ing bush. A mist of floating dust, 
brought in by the desert wind, had 
shrouded the landscape in a grey pall, 
and an almost palpable quietness 
prevailed, in which the double hammer- 
stroke of a tinker-bird rang out as 
loudly as a ship’s bell. Then, far 
away it seemed, a police whistle was 
blown as though to call me back to 
camp; but I had been caught that 
way before, and with only a passing 
glance at a diminutive barbet perched 
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on the nearest tree, went on unheeding 
to a distant grove of acacias. 

When I reached it, the mist had so 
thickened that I stopped to take 
bearings before entering its mazy 
colonnades. The trees, which grew on 
a strip of black clay, now cracked and 
brittle, were of a black-thorned variety, 
with low crowns and smooth white 
boles standing so close together that 
one walked stooping under a canopy 
of prickly boughs. Here were no 
distracting tinkers ; the wood seemed 
lifeless, and there was no sound. 

I sat down, with a straight bole at 
my back, to smoke and ruminate. 
That morning I had seen a falcon kill, 
stoop with humming pinions on a 
weaver-finch flying betweon two trees, 
strike with an impact that must have 
jarred to splinters every bone in its 
body. Were nature’s necessities un- 
necessarily cruel ? 

I told myself a story. There was a 
man who built a hut in a forest and 
made friends of the birds and small 
mammals already living there, but as 
soon as his garden began to yield, he 
treated them all as pests and vermin. 
Yes, it depended on the point of view. 
If one’s attitude towards nature was 
unconformable, if one set one’s mind 
against the inevitability of something 
one had not yet the capacity to 
understand, the whole scheme of 
evolution, including the physical life 
of man himself, must appear fantas- 
tically cruel and unjust. Only by 
accepting what exists relatively as a 
manifested first principle, could man 
take his place with any composure of 
mind within a world which, however in- 
comprehensibly, with whatever seeming 
contradictions, moves steadily towards 
a fulfilment his spirit may glimpse, but 
his intellect cannot yet fully grasp. 

I touched the warm bark of a 
friendly tree. Its roots, imprisoned in 
elemental darkness, were bent and 
twisted from earlier struggles to sur- 
vive, but in the light a straight, un- 
blemished bole rose to achieve the 
branched perfection of its kind. 

L2 
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The immobile yet companionable 
trees, whose limbs reached up to a 
misty ceiling, stood round so closely 
that I felt myself within the walls of 
a familiar dusty room, long ago fallen 
into disuse. Only once was this 
cloistered intimacy disturbed, when 
there was a rustling behind me as of 
birds among dead leaves, followed by 
a faint chuckling that was quickly 
suppressed. I looked in vain for the 
cause. The sound faded into a deeper 
stillness that soon became a little 
eerie in its persistence—the silence of 
a haunted place. 

Then the ghosts appeared. They 
came in dipping flight on noiseless 
pinions—seven helmet-shrikes, whose 
pure white plumage, barred with 
black on the wings, made one 
with white branch, black thorn, and 
shadowy grove. With tufted crests 
and yellow -spectacled eyes, they 
resembled miniature cockatoos in all 
except the straightness of their beaks. 
They uttered no cry, not even the 
soft purring whistles or bill-clicks that 
usually betray them, as one by one 
six of them settled on a single bough, 
so gently its slenderness did not 
quiver, while the seventh, choosing 
another tree, perched there apart. 

It seemed sick or sulky, that solitary 
bird. It sat hunched up with eyes 
closed and the point of its bill tucked 
in, while the others preened and 
fidgeted after the manner of their 
kind. But the eye that now slowly 
opened, and then was quickly closed, 
looked almost guiltily knowing. Was 
the creature in disgrace ? 

The others eyed me warily as though 
doubtful of my immobility, but pres- 
ently reassured, flew up all together 
and floated like blown blossoms into 
the next tree, where they settled on 
a branch overhanging their lonely 
companion. They peered down at 
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him speculatively, twisting their heads 
that each eye might look its fill. They 
seemed to nod to each other. Then, 
with one accord, they dashed at him 
in sudden, silent fury. 

For a moment there was nothing to 
be seen but a whirling ball of feathers, 
a flurry of wings, and stabbing beaks; 
then they were gone, drifting out of 
sight in the ghostly way they had 
come, leaving behind a bleeding body 
impaled on a thorn. It toppled side. 
ways, and fell. 

And as it struck the ground, five 
grey hobgoblins hopped out from 
behind me and shattered the silence 
with a clatter of demoniac laughter. 


There I would have ended, but for 
remembering that in the westem 
world silence has become almost as 
extinct as a hansom cab. The tide of 
soundlessness has receded from its 
shores, leaving behind few pools un- 
rippled by the flung pebble of sound. 
Day and night have grown so full of 
transcurrent noise that, even in times 
of peace, hardly anywhere remains 
where bird-song is not drowned in 
what is rushing past or overhead. 

And all this seeming haste is a fatal 
laziness. Given the energy to use his 
own legs or a horse’s, man would not 
have ignored the Aleppan sage— 

** Heigho! the splendid air is full of wings, 
And they will take us... Friend, be 
wise, 
For if you navigate among the skies 
You too may reach the subterranean kings.” 


Returned from silent places, ob- 
servant of so much restless distraction, 
one misses quietude like an absent 
friend ; and since silence begets medita- 
tion, whose natural offspring are 
philosophy and wisdom, one wonders 
that a prescribed ‘Silent Minute,’ 
broken by the booming of a clock, can 
be thought enough. 
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A LETFER FROM NO-MAN’S-LAND. 


BY LEO DE FILIPPIS. 


You must forgive the dearth of 
letters from me in recent months. The 
reason for this apparent neglect you 
may be interested to discover in a short 
account of some of my adventures with 
the Chindits in the labyrinthine horror 
that is Burma; or as much as I can 
recall, in the comparative luxury of a 
hospital bed, where I am at present 
recovering from nothing more heroic 
than a timely return of that bane of 
my life, malaria. Timely, because 
Christmas in hospital means, to the 
soldier serving overseas, a happier 
time than he would be likely to have 
elsewhere. Also, as a Londoner, I 
count myself fortunate in that the 
hospital is in Calcutta, the hub of 
things western in India. 

While I would not describe our 
Christmas as hilarious, it has certainly 
been made as happy as the kindly 
efforts of those around, notably the 
ladies of the Red Cross, could make it : 
tea-parties in the extensive grounds, 
good food, thoughtful presents to 
each patient, a dance band for those 
able to dance, and finally a choir 
touring the wards singing carols. And 
if some of those old familiar words 
and tunes gave one a nostalgic longing 
for the Christmases of other days, in 
the rain-soaked streets and under the 
wintry sky of old England, it was still 
good to hear them! Lord, how weary 
one gets of the eternal blue of these 
eastern skies ! 

I have read quite a few accounts of 
Chindit exploits in Burma in news- 
papers from home, and shall not be 
giving away any secrets by telling you 
that we were flown in. We had 
journeyed from India to an airfield 
somewhere in Assam, @ place of little 
interest, except for the immense tea 
plantations, some of which stretch as 
far as the eye can see. To get into 


Assam itself we had to cross the 
mighty Brahmaputra River. The trip 
was made by paddle-steamers, very 
much like the old Mississippi steam- 
boats ; although there was none of the 
glamour and romance of ‘ Showboat,’ 
and no Paul Robeson to regale us with 
“Ole Man River’’! Instead, we were 
packed like sardines, in the approved 
army style of travel, the comparison 
between us and sardines being definitely 
in the latter’s favour, since they are 
already dead ! 

However, all things, good and 
bad, come to an end some time, and 
it was a vast relief when the skipper 
—‘ Steamboat Bill’ to the boys— 
brought his ancient craft to a landing- 
stage and we disembarked, only to 
begin another wearisome journey by 
the narrow-gauge railway, elbow room 
being again at the strict minimum. 
To say that we were ‘ browned off’ 
would be putting it mildly indeed. 

And so we arrived at the air-strip, 
and being deemed tough, and because 
there were no roofs to shelter under, 
we spread our ground-sheets in the 
open and got down to it. Of course 
it had to rain during the night, Assam 
being notorious as one of the wettest 
places on earth—a fact I can heartily 
endorse. 

In the morning, after a sketchy 
breakfast (soya links), the column 
assembled in its various groups and 
marched to where the big Dakota 
transports were revving their engines. 
A few words on the equipment we 
carried : it was—rifle and fifty rounds, 
bayonet, entrenching tool, a full water- 
bottle, and a 26-inch machette for 
cutting through undergrowth; web- 
bing, with big pack containing blanket, 
ground-sheet, pullover, spare socks, 
and five days’ American ‘ K ’ rations ; 
not forgetting the two grenades also 
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carried. In common with most of 
the chaps I threw away my safety 
razor; we were able to please our- 
selves whether we carried one or not. 
An interesting and provocative dis- 
cussion was started by one of the lads 
on who carried the most weight—we 
or the mules. Evidently, from the 
many and highly coloured comments 
that arose, it was we who could claim 
the honour, not a murmur being heard 
from the mules, their disapproval 
being expressed by carefully aimed and 
generally well-placed kicks rather than 
by verbal demonstrations! All mule- 
teers will heartily agree with me, I’m 
sure.... But I am drifting some- 
what from the real object of this 
letter, which is supposed to be an 
account of what happened in Burma. 
The order suddenly came round 
that the journey was cancelled until 
evening, so back we went to our 
original point of arrival. The sky had 
cleared and the sun blazed with 
terrific heat, and we settled down in 
what shade could be found, which 
wasn’t much. When evening came, 
we went to the air-strip and boarded 
the planes. I must confess I felt a 
little tight in the stomach now that 
the moment had come to take off. It 
was my first trip in a plane, and I 
suppose everyone has a similar feeling 
when going up for the first time. 
Whatever my meditations, they were 
shattered by the roar of the engines 
being started up. The pilot taxied the 
giant plane slowly down to the taking- 
off point, and suddenly we were streak- 
ing down the runway at terrific speed. 
There was a sharp upward jerk as the 
plane took the air (I remember feeling 
as if my stomach had dropped into my 
boots !), and we were on our way. 
Looking through the small circular 
windows, I saw the earth reeling 
away beneath us, Jooking like a blurry 
patchwork quilt in the fast-fading 
light. Then darkness, and the plane 
sped on through the starlit night. 
I could see one of its great wings from 
where I sat, its edge silvered by the 
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light of tho half-moon that hung in talkin 
the sky. and | 
It was very cold inside the plane, § 481! 
which was flying at 10,000 ft., and 1 § Plan 
suddenly began to feel sleepy. | way | 
noticed that everyone else was half %! thi 
asleep. I think the thin air at that § °™° 
height was the cause. It wasn’t to § °° 
last long, however, for the plane § Y™™ 
suddenly made a steep turn; and |p the i 
could tell by a momentary feeling of § he" 
sickness that we were dropping earth. § ¥° 
wards. Looking through the window, fp /2®: 





I saw far below a cluster of bright 
lights—white, green, and red—gleam- 
ing against the dark background of the 
earth. It was our destination, a small 











clearing of a few hundred yards § 
hemmed in by mountains and jungle. §% f 

One of the crew came from the p {int 
pilot’s cabin and warned us to be § °V™ 
ready for landing, and at an order for b 
from our platoon officer we donned cook, 
our equipment and rammed a cartridge § ™** 
into the breach of the rifle, ready for milk 
instant use. The plane landed with § “4 
such a jar that we were flung one § '° 
against another, and for one sickening ham 
moment I thought we had crashed; B® fr 
but the bump was caused by the un § 
evenness of the strip, and after a short §* P* 
run the plane stopped, the side hatch and 
was quickly unbolted, and we piled j§ “™ 
out on to terra firma. My first light- hen 
ning impression of Burma was the A 
coldness of the night air and the and 
heavy scent of vegetation that: filled § ™ 
the nostrils. We were all expecting 4 We 
furious battle to break out when we ne 
had landed, but apart from the roar of rn 
planes coming in and taking off, and . 
the bustling activities of the ground §"* 
staff of the air-strip, all was peaceful. men 
The moon was sinking behind the hills wis 
as we quickly formed into order and § °°" 
marched to the known rendezvous yet 
with the advance elements of the § ™ 
column, who were already in bivouac. iis 

After sentries had been posted, the ae 
rest of our platoon spread their ground- tan 
sheets and blankets and got down to thr 
few hours’ sleep. Absolute silence ™ th: 





night bivouac was the strict order; 
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talking was to be cut to the minimum, 
and spoken just above a whisper. 
As I lay under the stars, watching the 
planes speeding overhead on their 
way back to India, the full realisation 
of the position we were in suddenly 
came to me. We had carried out 
successfully the first and most daring 
venture of its kind since war began : 
the landing of troops by air into the 
heart of an enemy-occupied country, 
two hundred miles behind the Jap 
lines; a ghost force that was soon to 
sow terror and confusion among the 
enemy by destroying his dumps, blow- 
ing up bridges and railway lines, lying 
in ambush. 

We were roused by the sentries 
at four in the morning. The first 
faint glimmer of day was creeping 
over the hills in the east as we lit fires 
for breakfast. Each man was his own 
cook, brewing tea and cooking in his 
mess-tins. Tea, sugar, and powdered 
milk was issued in small linen bags, 
and the breakfast unit in the ‘K’ 
rations was a small tin of chopped 
ham and eggs, a packet of four biscuits, 
a fruit bar, a small portion of coffee 
extract (enough for one mug), sugar, 
a packet of five American cigarettes, 
and a stick of chewing-gum, all of 
which could be held in the palm of the 
hand. 

At 5 a.m. the column assembled, 
and, with the navigator officer lead- 
ing, moved off into the unknown. 
We were crossing flat, even country, 
with the Miza River on our left and 
the scrub-covered hills on the right. 
The first three weeks of our wanderings 
were uneventful; we encountered no 
one, and it seemed as if we had the 
whole country to ourselves. Marching 
conditions were gruelling ; there were 
yet six weeks or more before the rains 
started, and consequently the weather 
was fine. By ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing the sun had reached such a pitch 
of intensity that every drop of mois- 
ture was drained from the body ; 
throat and mouth became so parched 
that one’s voice was reduced to a 
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painful whisper. March discipline was 
strict; one hour’s marching and 
fifteen minutes’ halt. Drinking during 
halts was forbidden except by order, 
though smoking was allowed. I knew 
then the real meaning of thirst. Many’s 
the time when I would willingly have 
sold my soul for a jug of cold water ! 
I would alternately comfort and tor- 
ture myself with thoughts of running 
taps, fountains, and streams of crystal 
water splashing over rocks in a cool 
shady wood. Under the cruel weight 
of full kit and the burning, pitiless 
heat of the sun we marched, from 
dawn until evening, going into bivouac 
for the night as the sun was sinking 
like an angry red face in the west. 

Incidentally, the area chosen for 
night bivy was not a spot picked at 
random as we went along, but was 
the subject of careful discussion at 
the nightly conference of officers, and 
finally chosen for its strategic lay-out 
and nearness to water; it was taken 
by map reference, and the Recce 
platoon went on ahead of the column 
to spot and report the presence of any 
Japs, and find out whether the selected 
bivy area was suitable as regards 
cover, water, and its position. 

When we pulled in for the night, my 
first action was to take off my shirt 
and wring the sweat out; I am not 
exaggerating ; it was as if it had been 
dipped into water. The next job was 
‘ watering-parties.’ Among the mass 
of equipment we carried was a canvas 
bottle called a ‘ chagal,’ holding about 
six pints. I have in mind one parti- 
cular evening when we went for water. 
We had camped for the night about a 
quarter of a mile from a small lake set 
among some small rocky hills. It was 
a night of full moon, and as we came 
from the jungle into the clearing 
round the lake I was met by a spectacle 
that seemed to belong to another, 
lovelier -world. In the fast - fading 
twilight the hills were silvering in the 
light of the newly risen moon that 
hung just above them like a great 
tinsel ball, the still crystal waters of 
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the lake holding in their depth so 
perfect a reflection of moon, hills, and 
sky that the whole effect was like two 
identical . pictures, one inverted be- 
neath the other: a flawless example 
of the substance and the shadow. 
For the short time we were allowed 
there I gazed, spellbound, at the scene. 
It was so beautiful that I forgot my 
bodily fatigue and the ever-present 
menace of swift death from the jungle. 
I had caught a glimpse of heaven 
from the depths of hell—the green 
hell we were condemned to wander 
through. As we set off back to camp 
the unspoken prayer was in my heart 
that I should remember that picture 
of loveliness all my life. As I write 
I am back again in spirit beside 
that enchanted lake, set amid those 
mountains and jungles, somewhere in 
Burma. - 

I now come to our first encounter 
with the Japs. We had reached our 


first objective: an important stretch 
of railway, and our job was to blow 
up the bridge that spanned a fairly 


wide and deep gorge. The column 
was dispersed, with the platoons in 
position covering the approaches to 
the bridge, while the sappers laid the 
explosive charges against the main 
supports of the bridge. My platoon 
was placed on a hilltop overlooking 
the railway, and we had a grandstand 
view of the bridge. Even so, I was 
quite unprepared for what happened 
when the plunger of the detonating 
box was pressed home ; I was momen- 
tarily blinded by a brilliant orange 
flash that was followed a second later 
by a thunderous roar as the bridge 
disintegrated in a welter of flame and 
smoke. The whole railway cutting was 
choked with thick dark-brown dust 
that changed the sun-drenched after- 
noon into murky twilight. Added to 
the choking dust was a rain of debris, 
dirt, stones, broken timber ; and even 
a small section of railway line came 
thudding down, causing our platoon 
some uncomfortable moments. Luckily 
no one was hurt, and when the dust 
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had settled we could see only an ugly 
jagged gap where the bridge had been, 

With the successful conclusion of 
ite first mission, the column prepared 
to make a quick fade-out from the 
immediate vicinity before it became 
an unhealthy spot to loiter in! Mules 
were hurriedly loaded and the column 
began moving on. Now the track we 
were on was cut by the railway line 
which ran across it; and before we 
could continue on our way we had to 
make a dash across the lines—a dis. 
tance of about twenty yards of abso. 
lutely open ground before we could 
reach the shelter of the undergrowth 
that shadowed the continuance of the 
track. 

The position was made the more 
difficult because the track om each 
side of the line ended in a steep bank 
of about seven or eight feet in height; 
and as the column, then at its full 
strength, was over 600 yards long 
(we were at all times in single file), 
the crossing of the railway was a 
dangerously slow affair. My platoon 
was the last but one, at the tail-end 
of the column, and we were moving 
along slowly, a few yards at a time, 
then a brief halt. This was because of 
the steep bank that led on to the 
railway ; the mules had to be dragged 
over the rise, a process that was 
achieved only after a lot of swearing 
and a few blows from the muleteers. 

We had progressed in this fashion 
for about half an hour when suddenly 
and without warning a furious drum- 
ming of machine-gun fire burst from 4 
point on the opposite side of the line, 
a point roughly 45 degrees left of our 
position. The unfamiliar sound of 
the gun told us it was a Jap: a sting: 
ing, high-pitched note very much like 
the cracking of a whip. Japanese 
small-arms ammunition is of smaller 
calibre than ours ; hence the difference 
in the sound when fired. The Japs 
had their fire concentrated on that 
part of the line we were crossing, and 
had turned it into a_ bullet-swept 
No-man’s-land. The unexpectednes 
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of the attack caused some confusion 
among those who were on the point of 
crossing the line; some mules took 
fright and bolted down the track, 
causing us to scatter wildly to avoid 
being trampled. Platoon officers 
quickly had the situation in hand, 
however, and we dispersed into the 
undergrowth bordering the track and 
took up defensive positions. 

The machine-guns had stopped firing, 
and a sinister silence hung over the 
jungle-clad hills, a tense nerve-stretch- 
ing stillness that could almost be felt. 
“This is it,” was my thought as I lay 
behind my big pack which I was 
using as firing cover; the moment 
had arrived when the long and arduous 
months of training were about to be 
tested. After a while an officer came 
cautiously down to our position with 
the news that the column was cut in 
two; the Japs, with all their tradi- 
tional guile, had allowed the forward 
elements of the column to cross the 
line unmolested, and had then opened 
fire on us. The result was that the 
tail-end of the ‘snake,’ comprising 
two platoons with their animal trans- 
port, was effectively pinned down by 
the concealed enemy. Communica- 
tions between the head and tail of the 
column were still possible, however, by 
means of portable radio transmitters 
called ‘ walkie-talkies,’ an American 
gadget. By this means the column 
Commander, on the other side of the 
railway, had phoned to our end to the 
effect that he was pushing on to the 
pre-arranged night bivouac, in order 
to get there before nightfall, and 
that we were to get across as best 
we could and then make our way to 
the rendezvous. 

That was all very well, but the big 
shag was the mules, whom no power 
on earth could persuade to move faster 
than their usual steady pace. How- 
ever, we had to get across somehow, 
and after a short consultation between 
the two remaining platoon officers it 
was agreed that one platoon was to go 
back to the position it had occupied 
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when the bridge had been blown and 
give covering fire to the remainder in 
their dash across the line. The best 
position was that which my platoon 
had held when the bridge went up ; it 
was on a fairly open hilltop with a 
clear view of the railway below, so it 
was up to us to provide the covering 
fire. 
While the left-hand side of the track 
was fairly level ground, the right-hand 
side rose sheer into the hills: an 
awkward place to negotiate as it was 
covered with an incredible tangle of 
stunted trees, creepers and vines, and 
it was through this labyrinth we now 
made our way, working diagonally 
across the hillside to the clearing above. 
It was impossible to move silently ; 
the trees and vegetation were so inter- 
laced that we had to hack our way 
through with machettes. We had no 
alternative to this route, except by the 
original path to the top, which we had 
taken on our first trip earlier on, and 
this path was too open for a secretive 
move, and we wanted if possible to 
make the hilltop without the Japs 
being aware of the fact. 

It was hard going while it lasted, 
continually stumbling over hidden 
roots and getting entangled with 
creepers so tough that they had to be 
slashed with the machette. At length, 
panting and streaming with sweat, we 
reached the small plateau on the hill- 
top, and stood within the fringe around 
the clearing. We stood there, silent 
and motionless, while our officer and 
platoon sergeant went forward and 
selected suitable positions for the four 
sections comprising the platoon. We 
were soon all set to cover the others in 
their dash across the line; the signal 
to start was given to them by our 
officer by means of his walkie-talkie, 
and in reply the other officer, down on 
the track below, said he proposed to 
make the crossing in small groups at 
a time, with the mules coming last. 
From our positions we closely watched 
for any movement on the jungle- 
covered slopes of the opposite hills, 
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listening for any rustling of bushes 
that would reveal the enemy’s hiding- 
place. 

The crossing-point was at the foot 
of the hill on top of which was the 
covering platoon, and was therefore 
hidden from our view by the thick 
jungle that covered its slopes, and the 
only indication we got that the first 
group below was making its dash 
across was from the Japs, who again 
opened up with their machine-gun ; 
but this time their position was spotted 
by our machine-gunners, who had 
quickly noticed the tell-tale patch 
of blue haze that came from the hidden 
Jap gun, and in the next moment the 
deeper roll of the platoon’s four Bren 
guns was added to the din, as our 
gunners saturated the enemy position 
with a deadly hail of bullets. That 
this intervention came as a profound 
shock to the Japs was evident from 
the confused shouts and screams that 
could be heard above the clattering of 
gun-fire. The enemy tried to counter 
our attack by turning his fire on to 
the hill we were occupying, but under 
the sustained and deadly accurate 
fire from our Brens the Japs abandoned 
their position and dispersed into the 
jungle. Meanwhile, the platoon below 
had taken the opportunity given by 
the effective covering fire above to 
complete the crossing en masse, and 
were now in the comparative safety of 
the jungle; their Commander con- 
tacted our platoon officer, using his 
portable phone-box, and informed him 
that he had made the crossing with- 
out loss and was now waiting for us to 
join him. This we proceeded to do 
without delay and were soon slithering, 
stumbling, and hacking our way down 
the hillside. (And here I protest that 
for these precipitous mountains ‘hills ’ 
is about the biggest misnomer ever !) 

We soon joined the others waiting 
for us on the track, and after a quick 
check to see if any one was missing 
(fortunately no one was) we set off 
along the track in the direction of the 
bivouac area. No further opposition 
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was encountered from the Japs. What 
casualties had been inflicted upon 
them by our machine-gunners yi] 
never be known ; for we had no time, 
nor were we strong enough in number, 
to find out. Our most urgent need 
was to catch up with the forward 
elements of the column, more especi- 
ally as night was fast approaching. 
The brief twilight had already set in, 
giving a dim and eerie aspect to the 
surrounding jungle in which a myriad 
night insects were already beginning 
their nocturnal chorus. And so wo 
passed on, without halt, through the 
gloom, not knowing how far away 
were the advance elements, since no 
replies answered our repeated calls on 
the portable transmitters. This was 
no cause for alarm, however, as the 
walkie-talkies were effective only up 
to three miles (supposedly). 
pushed on, hoping for the best. 

After perhaps another half-hour’s 
forced marching, and when only the 
last trace of light was left, we con- 
tacted the sentries posted on the outer 
perimeter of the bivouac area, and 
our platoon was soon on its allotted 
position inside the circle. What a 
relief it was to throw off the weight of 
my big pack! My back felt as if a 
knife was stuck between the shoulder- 
blades, and my clothes were saturated 
with sweat. The other members of 
the platoon were in a similar plight; 
most of them, like myself, being too 
exhausted and out of breath even to 
light a cigarette. There were no fires 
for us to brew tea that night ; for the 
possibility of the Japs still being in 
the vicinity was too obvious for any 
chances to be taken; and so instead 
of hot tea we drank the brackish water 
from our bottles. 

By now the darkness had set in 
—a blackness so intense that overy- 
thing was blotted out; it was 
impossible to see a hand held before 
the eyes (I tried it). To have moved 
even a short distance in any direction 
would have been the utmost folly: 
it was all too easy, even in daytime, 
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to get lost in the jungle. Night in the 
jungle is a weird experience ; a strain 
on the strongest nerves. As I lay on 
my blanket it seemed to me that I 
was alone in a world which knew 
no light and was inhabited solely by 
ants (my body had become the 
rendezvous for every damned insect 
in the jungle), but I had one friend 
with me in the black void: the cheery 
little luminous face of my wrist-watch. 
I held it close to my ear for a while, 
listening to its incessant chatter, and 
I was somehow comforted by the busy 
little voice that was a symbol and a 
reminder of my own world. I had a 
look at the time; it was close on 9.30. 
That meant that in England it was 
three o’clock in the afternoon, and the 
day was Saturday. I began thinking 
of the fantastic difference between 
myself and people back home, where 
they were either finishing lunch or 
having tea, or perhaps in cinemas or 
crowding the High Street ; while here 
was I, wrapped in my blanket and 
lying among the decayed vegetation 
of a Burmese jungle, with every possi- 
bility in the near future of some Jap 
handing me a one-way ticket to 
Paradise—or elsewhere ! 

Then I fell asleep, and when awak- 
ened in the morning the dirty grey of 
first light was filtering through the 
jungle—a most depressing sight, especi- 
ally for a Sunday morning in May. 
No early blossoms or song of the birds 
here; only the prospect of another 
day of back-breaking toil over moun- 
tains and the foulness and stench of 
jungle and swamp, and every other 
obstacle that hostile Nature could 
throw in our way! In an effort to 
lighten the burden of equipment 
I had, with most of the others, 
thrown away my waterproof cape, 
pullover, and other odds and ends 
which were considered then to be 
useless weight to carry around. The 
folly of this action was brought home 
in full when the monsoon broke on us 
suddenly! The column was in the 
wilds of a range of mountains, the 
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crossing of which had been estimated 
to take at least five days. The weather 
till now had been the usual blistering 
sunshine from a cloudless sky. We 
were plodding on in the early after- 
noon, when it was noticed that the 
bright sunlight was quickly changing 
to a reddish haze, and in less than 
half an hour this coppery tinge had 
gone and the sky was now a leaden 
grey. We had not gone far when 
a brilliant flash of lightning split 
the gloom, followed almost immedi- 
ately by a deafening clap of thunder ; 
then came the rain—a solid curtain of 
water limiting visibility to a few yards, 
bringing down half-decayed branches 
from trees and flattening the grass and 
ferns in the jungle. In a few seconds 
I was drenched, and half drowned in 
the torrential downpour. How I 
cursed the stupidity that had caused 
me to throw away my monsoon cape 
and spare clothing! All I possessed 
now was what I stood in—a shirt and 
a pair of slacks! The column was 
reduced to utter chaos; the storm 
had burst while we were ascending a 
particularly steep specimen and the 
hard and dry track had soon dis- 
appeared under the torrent that rushed 
down the mountain-side, and it was 
impossible to continue upwards with- 
out continually slipping full length in 
the muddy water and starting to slide 
downwards. Fortunately the narrow- 
ness of the track enabled one to grab 
hold of roots and other things on the 
sides, and so we were able to get into 
the security of the trees; but the 
mules fared worst of all, being unable 
to regain their feet as their girths 
came loose, causing the load they were 
carrying to slip on one side, pinning 
them down. Their loads had to be 
taken off before they were able to 
stand, and wretched as I felt then 
I was fervently thankful I wasn’t a 
muleteer. There was not much hope 
of reaching the level of the summit 
while the storm was on, so the order 
to bivouac where we were was passed 
down the column. We were able to 
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rig up a shelter of sorts by tying the 
corners of our ground-sheets to the 
trees; not so quick and easy as the 
recording of the incident might suggest ; 
for before one could settle in for the 
night a lot of undergrowth had to be 
cleared. I don’t know whether any- 
one managed to sleep that night ; the 
storm had spent its first fury, but rain 
was still pouring down. I passed the 
night seated on my pack watching, 
or rather feeling, my ground-sheet sag 
lower under the weight of the water it 
had collected. There was a gleam of 
comfort in the reflection that the 
morrow’s water supply was assured. 
There was enough suspended over my 
head to have flattened me had it 
come down. It was in these conditions 
that the column made a forced march 
of eighteen miles to occupy a pass 
situated on the mountains that lined 
the Mogaung Valley. 

This pass was the only escape route 
for the Japs retreating before the 
advance of General Stillwell’s forces 
down the valley. We got there a few 
hours ahead of the enemy, and for 
three weeks were hard pressed by the 
Japs, who attacked continuously, using 
every trick at their disposal in their 
efforts to break through. In this 
operation we were supported by other 
columns from two other brigades 
operating in the same area. Without 
them, and the support given us by 
aircraft, who bombed and strafed the 
Japs, we could never have held the 
pass; the enemy would have broken 
through by sheer weight of numbers. 

For three weeks we endured the 
strain of sleepless nights, living on 
half rations, and drinking the rain- 
water caught in our ground-sheets, 
since the one stream nearby was fouled 
with the bodies of the slain, our own 
as well as the enemy’s. Burial parties 
were frequent, and whenever there was 
@ lull in the fighting, the dead were 
brought in and quickly buried in 
shallow graves. The remnants of the 


enemy were forced to the hazards of 
crossing mountains and going through 
swamps that had become tenfold’ 
more deadly through the rains, and 
when we left the pass after blowing 
up the road in several places, the air 
was heavy with the stench of death, 

With the final clearing of the Japs 
from Mogaung and the rapid advance 
southward of the 36th Division, our 
task was ended, and we began the 
trek to Mogaung, about thirty-two 
miles away. We stopped half-way at 
a village with an unpronounceable 
name, where the sick and wounded 
were evacuated by light plane, and 
our last supply was dropped from the 
air. The last lap of our 600-mile 
march was along the main road 
littered with the debris of war: 
burnt-out trucks, shattered buildings, 
and great bomb craters. At Mogaung 
we piled on to the jeep train that the 
Yanks were operating, and after a four 
hours’ ride came to Myitkyina, where 
we were to be flown out. 

Thanks to American hustle we were 
only an hour waiting before we got 
aboard the Dakota transports. It 
was just after three o’clock in the 
afternoon when our plane took off on 
its way to India, and when we were 
high in the air and I looked through 
the circular window on to the for- 
bidding aspect of the wild mountains 
and jungle far below, it was somehow 
hard to realise that for the previous 
five months we had lived and moved 
in that nightmarish tangle that hid in 
its dim recesses the last resting-places 
of so many of our lads. At 5.30 or 
thereabouts the plane touched down 
on an airfield in Assam, the place we 
had started from, and our trials were 
over. We were given a complete set 
of new clothing and were then taken 
to a rest camp, where nice watertight 
tents and real beds awaited us. And 
what could be more appropriate than 
that it should rain hard that same 
night ? 
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BY NOSMO. 


Tas is the story of a normal, 
uneventful sortie by one of the 
crews of the Main Force of Bomber 
Command. Much has been written 
about those crews who were badly 
shot up, but, by a combination of 
courage and skill, brought their 
damaged aircraft back to England 
to make some sort of a _ landing 
with a short margin of fuel, and 
usually without further injury to 
the crew. Many of these gallant 
young men have been decorated with 
the ribbons of the D.S.O., the D.F.C., 
or the D.F.M. 

Normally, crews returned to Base 
without being unduly shot about 
either by flak or fighters. Had they 
not done so it would have been difficult 
to keep the Main Force up to its 
required strength. Indeed, Squadron 
Commanders were far more pleased 
with those captains of aircraft who, 
by dint of keeping continually on 
track, on time, and on height in the 
main stream, brought their aircraft 
and crews back unscathed. 

Either through reticence, or lack of 
expression, or the requirements of 
security, members of the Main Force 
would seldom say much to their 
friends and relations concerning their 
nocturnal visitations to the Greater 
Reich. This article is written because 
it is felt that it will interest every 
parent, wife, and girl friend of the 
‘bomber crews who completed their 
tours of operations—some without 
decoration and apparently without 
incident. Relatives of the bomber 
crews, and there must be many, 
who nightly heard the drone of 
four-engined aircraft flying down 
England as they joined their con- 
sorts on the way to Germany, must 
have looked up at them with mixed 
feelings, and must be grateful that 


those days of mental stress are now 
over. 


During March 1944 the Main Force 
was ordered to attack Frankfurt-on- 
Main. Some eight hundred-odd air- 
craft took part in the raid, and it was 
most important that this attack should 
be successful. Frankfurt had been 
attacked a good few times before, but 
not with great success owing to adverse 
weather and cloud conditions. This 
assault was carried out in perfect 
meteorological conditions and was 
completely successful. The whole of 
the inner city was burned out. 

We were the crew of a Halifax III 
and were stationed on a Yorkshire 
aerodrome. At ten o’clock in the 
morning the order came through to 
bomb up for a dusk take-off. We were 
carrying a mixture of high-explosive 
and incendiary. From the moment 
the order was handed down to us, 
through the medium of a W.A.A.F. 
sergeant watch-keeper, the whole 
station was humming. There was no 
‘flap,’ because the same thing hap- 
pened so often, but there never 
appeared to be enough time to get 
everything done with equanimity. 
Crew lists were typed, bombs were 
towed out to each aircraft, meal-times 
were tannoyed over the loud-speakers, 
navigation briefing time was put up 
in the aircrew messes, outside tele- 
phones were disconnected, two air- 
craft off inspections were air tested 
and found O.K., equipment was drawn, 
and finally the main briefing time was 
tannoyed. 

We were briefed to cross the enemy 
coast south of Den Helder and to con- 
tinue across the Zuider Zee eastwards 
until we reached a point about mid- 
way between Osnabruck and Hanover, 
then turn south with the wind 
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behind us straight on to Frankfurt, 
continue south off the target and then 
turn westwards between Mainz and 
Mannheim, and so to France and home. 
There was no moon, and Met. said 
that conditions were ideal, with no 
cloud. Our little unit of the Main 
Force, our Halifax, was in the third 
wave of a twenty-minute attack: we 
had a margin of four minutes in which 
to bomb. We were told to keep on 
time, on height, and on track—and 
then we couldn’t go wrong. Met., 
Intelligence, and Flying Control all 
had a crack at us, and then we were 
ready to go out to our aircraft. 

Twenty-six of us taxied out to 
take off from our aerodrome in 
the gathering dusk. As we trundled 
round the perimeter track, using 
alternately the two outer and two 
inner engines to prevent the plugs 
oiling up, the whole station seemed 
to be there to watch us taxi by and 
take off. It was always so: morale 
was high. 

As we slowly gained height with 
our heavily loaded aircraft we could 
see the rest of the Group, whose 
aerodromes were in the vicinity, also 
climbing to get their height. Until the 
exact minute when we had to set 
course for Germany we flew our own 
sweet way and in any direction, and 
the sky looked as if it contained a 
disorderly crowd of huge bees. As we 
climbed it got darker. To westwards 
there was still a light sky where the 
sun had set, but to eastwards, to 
Germany, it looked black and dismal— 
perhaps a little foreboding. Two or 
three stars could be seen winking at us 
as if to say: ‘“ We know what you 
are up to—and I bet They soon will 
too.” 

As we set course across the North 
Sea we could see the navigation lights 
of the remainder of the Main Force 
joining up. Behind us, silhouetted 
against the light that remained, we 
could see an endless stream of Halifaxes 
and Lancasters. In front of us were 
the tail-lights of the first two waves, 
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and these were difficult to distinguish 
from the stars. 

Some miles before reaching the enemy 
coast we switched off our navigation 
lights. From now on it meant strain. 
ing our eyes to avoid collision with our 
consorts. We had to make 19,000 feet 
at the enemy coast and we were 
climbing well. Oxygen was coming 
through nicely to all the crew and the 
engines were running smoothly. Occa- 
sionally Jimmy, the tail-gunner, would 
give the position of another aircraft 
which was a bit close to us. Then 
there would be silence—but for the 
hum of the engines. Mac, the navi- 
gator, would give a slight alteration 
in course or ask if we could see other 
aircraft following us. He wanted to 
check that we were on track. Our 
captain, Bill, would curse someone, 
he knew not which of us it was, for 
forgetting to switch his intercomm. 
microphone from transmit to receive. 
If this happened, we all had the noise 
of the engines relayed into our ears. 

Far ahead we could now see a few 
searchlights wandering aimlessly about 
the sky. That was the enemy coast 
of Holland. The enemy radar system 
had reported us, and they were warm- 
ing up their lights and rushing to man 
their flak batteries. Occasionally we 
would get an unpleasant air bump 
from the slipstream of an aircraft just 
in front of us, but invisible. Bill gave 
us @ warning— 

“No unnecessary talking from now 
on, chaps. Keep your eyes skinned. 
They may send out fighters to meet 
us.” 

We were now at 19,000, and as 
we approached the Dutch Isles flak 
ships would occasionally fire into the 
main stream and we could see tiny 
flashes of bursting shells. Right in 
front of us was a gathering of search- 
lights: they would move this way 
and that uncertainly, and then, as if 
suddenly making up their mind, would 
all concentrate on one spot in the sky. 
At the apex of the cone would be the 
unlucky bomber surrounded by flashes 
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of bursting ack-ack. Harry, the bomb 
aimer, reckoned that must be a 
defended area just to the north of our 
track, and Bill accordingly altered 
course slightly south to avoid it. It 
was someone a little off track who 
was getting the attention of search- 
lights and paying the penalty for it. 
The searchlights, which were not 
many, moved with the aircraft and 
leaned farther and farther over until 
they eventually, rather disgustedly, 
went out. To the south of us the 
same thing was happening. 

All the way in towards Germany 
we would occasionally get vicious 
bumps from the slipstream of air- 
craft just ahead of us. Although this 
was uncomfortable it was reassuring, 
because it proved we were dead on 
track. It was much safer for us to 
risk collision than to be off track and 
alone. Once we saw another Halifax 
pass a few feet over the top of us, 
moving from left to right. She must 


have been slightly off track to the 
north and was rejoining the stream, 


because she altered to the same course 
as our own and we followed behind 
her exhaust flames for some minutes 
until she disappeared into the night. 
We wondered if she had seen us. 
Sporadic flak and searchlights were 
now showing intermittently as we got 
farther into Germany. Out to the 
left a German aerodrome could be seen 
with a long string of red lights leading 
up to the flare path. Abruptly all the 
lights went out as we passed close to 
it. To the right was a single swivelling 
white light—an orbiting point for 
German fighters. We never liked 
those much. Soon a heavy cone of 
searchlights could be seen in front of 
us—Osnabruck. We knew it of old, 
but wondered why it was always lit 
up like a Christmas tree to help us 
with our navigation. Either Bomber 
Command had planned a small Mos- 
quito raid on it so that it would be a 
navigational check for us, or else it 
was someone in the first wave who 
had strayed off track to starboard and 
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was being ‘coned.’ Probably the 
latter. Anyway, it was a great help 
to us and we left it well to our right. 

A warning came through from the 
wireless operator. He said he could 
hear German fighters speaking very 
loudly over the R/T. They must be 
close. Almost immediately a carpet 
of fire could be seen on the ground in 
front of us. It was someone jettison- 
ing a bomb load and the incendi- 
aries were burning. Soon afterwards 
a yellow flame appeared ahead which 
gradually increased in intensity. We 
could now see it was a bomber with 
one engine on fire. It continued thus 
for some seconds and then gradually 
curved to the left and downwards and 
became a ball of fire. It seemed to 
take a long time to reach the ground, 
and then lay burning. The reflection 
lit up the nose of our Halifax, or 
appeared to, and we felt we could 
easily be seen. Mac logged the time 
and place, and we were glad to leave 
it behind us. 

Soon after this we turned south on 
our last leg to the target. To our left, 
a good way off, we could see activity 
over Hanover. There were too many 
searchlights for it to be anywhere else. 
It was good to have that extra check 
on our navigation, which must have 
been planned by the staff. The 
enemy were almost certainly under 
the impression, before the first wave 
turned south, that Main Force was 
on its way to Berlin, and we hoped 
that a large portion of their night 
fighter strength would be vectored to 
intercept us between Osnabruck and 
the capital, before they realised that 
we had turned abruptly south to 
Frankfurt. By that time we hoped 
it would be too late for those fighters 
to make contact with us. 

The Command Flight Plan appeared 
to be working most successfully, be- 
cause for the next half-hour we had 
an extraordinarily quiet time. There 
were the usual isolated flak batteries 
which fired sporadically into the main 
stream, but that was all. A few 
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minutes later we could see activity 

ahead, and Mac, the navigator, told us 

over the intercomm. that we should 
be in the target area within ten minutes. 
We were now at 20,000 feet, and the 
Lancs. were above us in the height 
band which reached up to 22,000 or 
23,000. There were also Halifaxes 
below us in the 18,000 and 19,000-foot 
belt. The attack was due to open at 
9.10 p.m., and we ourselves, in the 
third wave, had to bomb between 
9.18 and 9.22. It looked as if we 
were a bit early, since we could not 
see the Pathfinder markers going 
down, although there was a blaze 
of searchlights over Frankfurt. Bill 
therefore altered course 30 degrees to 
the left for two minutes, and then 
60 degrees to the right for another 
two, to waste time before heading 
straight for the target. 

As we turned directly on to Frank- 
furt, Jimmy, from the tail-gun posi- 
tion, reported tracer fire to our star- 
board. Fighters were in the vicinity 
and a combat was in progress. Bill 
came through on the intercomm.— 

*““We’re just going in to bomb, 
chaps. Keep a sharp look-out all 
round. Bomb doors open.”’ 

We could feel a slight vibration as 
the doors opened and took a little of 
our speed off. There was intense 
activity in and over the city. Search- 
lights were hovering in the sky and 
there was a barrage of flak which 
stabbed the area in front of us un- 
ceasingly with quick pin-points of 
light. Underneath, fires were starting 
to burn and smoke was rising from 
burning buildings. In the centre of 
Frankfurt, which could clearly be seen 

~ with the river running through, showers 
of red Pathfinder markers were going 
down. 

Harry was starting to give directions 
to Bill for the run up prior to release. 
We could now see our consorts against 
the glare of already burning Frankfurt. 
There were two Halifaxes just below 
us and another following us to our 
left. The whole city, far below, 
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appeared to be a mass of tiny flashes 
of bursting H.E. and pin-points of 
flame as the incendiaries landed. 
Amongst it all there was the ever. 
rising pall of smoke which appeared to 
increase second by second. 

Harry was still giving directions— 

“Hold it. Port slightly. Hold it, 
Port again slightly. Hold it.”’ 

The run up always seemed to be 
interminable. 

To our left we could see a Halifax 
*coned ’ in a mass of searchlights. All 
around her were the flashes of anti- 
aircraft fire, but she flew on—appar. 
ently unperturbed. At this moment 
the mid upper gunner spoke up— 

““There’s a Lanc. above us, Bill, 
just about to bomb. Move to star. 
board a bit if you can or we'll get her 
load.”’ 

Just at that moment Harry gave us 
**Bombs gone,” and Bill kicked on 
right rudder as the Lancaster’s load 
dropped. We could see a 4000-pounder 
pass safely clear of our left wing, 
but too near to be amusing. The 
Halifax below us was still ‘ coned’ and 
turned slightly to the left in a gentle 
curve. She seemed to go on, still 
unperturbed, but still gracefully curv- 
ing away with a mass of lights holding 
her. Suddenly the flak stopped firing 
at her and we were fascinated watch- 
ing that Halifax majestically flying 
on. But we knew she was doing the 
wrong thing. She should have kept 
straight on track with an intermittent 
variation in course. Perhaps her 
captain was wounded. But the in- 
evitable happened. She kept on 
turning until we lost her under our 
port wing, and then she reappeared— 
still in a left-hand turn flying away 
from us. Suddenly we saw tracer 
stabbing at her from above, and the 
next moment she was on fire. The 
searchlights held her, unnecessarily, 
almost until she hit the ground, and 
we hoped she had not been one of our 
Squadron. 

We had now closed our bomb doors 
and were leaving the target behind 
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with nose slightly down to increase 

Frankfurt was a mass of 
fames as load after load of incendiary 
and H.E. were cast into the inferno, 
and with every second the intensity of 
the fires seemed to increase, although 
the attack was only half-way through. 
A Lancaster was ‘coned’ in searchlights 
above us and flak was concentrating 
on her. She continued straight with 
her nose slightly down, but the lights 
still held her. Suddenly we could see 
she was hit, because she dropped almost 
vertically, her tail missing, and as 
she went past us she burst into flames 
and fell to our starboard, lighting us 
up as she went down. 

At that moment the searchlights in 
the area seemed to go out and we 
were left in comparative darkness, but 
a few seconds later a single blue light 
fixed itself upon us. This was followed 
almost immediately by a blaze of 
white lights. We had all been con- 
gratulating ourselves that we had got 
through the target without any trouble, 
but now, with no warning at all, we 
were well and truly ‘ coned.’ 

Bill had not been ‘coned’ before, 
although we had all been told many 
times what to do if this happened. 
The first time a pilot is ‘coned’ he 
normally has an almost uncontrollable 
incentive to try and wriggle out of the 
searchlights by throwing his aircraft 
about. But these tactics seldom, if 
ever, are successful because the lights 
can move faster than an aeroplane can 
manceuvre. 

Bill kept his course but increased 
speed a bit by putting his nose down 
farther. He spoke to us calmly over 
the intercomm.— 

“ All right, chaps, we'll get out of 
this O.K. Watch out for fighters.” 

For half a minute we were left 
alone and then the flak started to 
come up. It seemed to be bursting all 
around us. We could occasionally 
hear the thud of a bursting shell and 
got the pungent smell of cordite. 

Bill started to throw us about. At 
one moment we became heavy on our 
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feet, and the next we became so light 
that we had to hold on to something 
to prevent hitting the roof. We all 
realised the jam we were in, but no 
onc said much. We were so suddenly 
lit up out of the complete darkness 
that we had the feeling of suddenly 
being stripped naked in a crowded 
room. 

The flak was still bursting all round 
us and we distinctly heard something 
hit the aircraft. Mac, apparently still 
only vaguely aware of what was 
happening in his blacked-out naviga- 
tion cabin, came through— 

** Alter course to 275, Bill. 
our turning-point.”’ 

If Mac was correct in his navigation 
we should now be turning towards the 
gap in the defended area between 
Mainz and Mannheim. Anyway, 
‘Happy,’ the Intelligence officer, had 
told us at briefing that there was a gap 
in the defences there. But these 
alleged gaps did not always come up 
to scratch. 

Still we were ‘ coned,’ and still the 
flak came up fast and furious: we 
had now been ‘coned’ for about 
three minutes and we all expected 
that at any moment the fighters 
would close in on us. We were still 
corkscrewing violently—too violently 
—and it must have been difficult for 
Bill to keep on course. Then someone 
came through— 

“Why not get on instruments, Bill, 
and get to hell out of this? It’s 
unhealthy.”’ 

Without a word 


This is 


Bill 


in reply, 
promptly stopped his corkscrewing 
and flew straight with his nose slightly 
down. Every twenty seconds or so he 
altered course a few degrees—first to 


the left and then to the right. Still 
the flak came up and there was a 
heavy thump underneath us: we 
could see small puffs of smoke passing 
us as we flew on. Suddenly the ack- 
ack stopped. This was usually the 
signal that fighters were about to 
close. 

‘“* Keep a sharp look-out for fighters 
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now, chaps,” said Bill. ‘“‘I am going 
to corkscrew again slightly.” 

The silence, or apparent silence, 
seemed strange, although we had the 
roar of engines at maximum boost in 
our ears. But still no fighters came, 
and we could see that the searchlights 
were now holding us from behind and 
not in front. They were getting to an 
acute angle. Then, first one and then 
another faded out. A moment later 
we were in sweet darkness, which was, 
in fact, as black as night. We had 
been ‘coned’ for six and a quarter 
minutes. It had seemed like so many 
hours. 

There was cold air coming in from 
somewhere in front where the perspex 
had been punctured, and the Flight 
Engineer went back to check up if 
any damage had been done aft. As 
far as we could make out there were 
merely a few holes in the aircraft here 
and there. There was a tendency for 
everyone to relax after the excitement 
of the target area, and this was rather 
accentuated by the contrast of being 
swallowed up again in complete dark- 
ness. Jimmy said that the fires in 
Frankfurt were blazing up more than 
ever: the attack had now stopped, 
and all the searchlights had gone out, 
leaving the dull red glow of fires, with 
smoke winding up from them to several 
thousand feet. 

** Keep on the look-out for fighters,”’ 
said Bill, ‘‘ and no unnecessary talking. 
Turn that microphone off, someone.”’ 

From now on things were extra- 
ordinarily quiet again. We altered 
course to northward so as to leave the 
Dutch coast on our way out in the 
vicinity of Flushing. Occasionally 
there would be a few searchlights 
stabbing the darkness, and once, some 
way off to starboard, an aircraft could 
be seen in a small cone of lights with 
the flash of flak bursting around her. 
She must have been a long way off 
track. There were now no bumps from 
the slipstream of aircraft in front, 
which also added to the calmness. 
As the Main Force came off the target 
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it tended to spread a bit, probably 
owing to unconscious relaxation, and 
consequently the congestion was not 
so great. Nevertheless, it was uncanny 
to think that there were some eight 
hundred aircraft in the vicinity and 
yet we seemed to be entirely on our 
own. Occasionally Bill would come 
up— 

“How are we for track, Mac? 
Everything seems to be very quiet.” 

After a few moments we would get 
the reply— 

“O.K., Bill. We might be a mile 
or two to starboard but not much 
more. Give me a pin-point when you 
can, Harry.” 

We had to pass between Brussels 
and Antwerp, so it was most important 
to keep right on track. Jimmy said 
he could just faintly see the fires in 
Frankfurt burning, and Mac logged it 
at 110 miles away at 19,000 feet. 
Later, there was a certain amount of 
activity over Antwerp which gave us 
a nice pin-point, but not much from 
Brussels. Brussels always seemed to 
be fairly quiet. Things warmed up 
again at the enemy coast for a final 
hate, and then the blackness beneath 
us told us that we were again over the 
North Sea. We started to lose height 
and increase speed as we made for the 
coast of England: as we approached 
we could again see searchlights wander- 
ing about, but how different they 
appeared now—these friendly search- 
lights which seemed to welcome us 
home to our native land ! 

Navigation lights were soon switched 
on, and red and green pin-points began 
to appear all round us as our consorts 
identified themselves. How friendly 
everything suddenly seemed ! An occa- 
sional two-star Very cartridge was 
fired somewhere ahead of us. Some- 
one was firing the night’s identification 
signal to warn our own gunners that 
we were friendly, but it was hardly 
necessary at that period of the war 
when all the bombing was done by us. 

Now we were over our own soil and 
could see the outer circle lighting of 
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the airfields in the more southerly 
Groups, with aircraft in circuit. . But 
we still had some way to go to get to 
our base in Yorkshire, and we all had 
to keep a careful watch to avoid 
collision with friendly aircraft. We 
looked forward to a bacon-and-egg 
breakfast after interrogation. Some- 
one wondered if it had been cold 
enough for the ‘Old Man’ to issue 
rum with our coffee at interrogation. 
It was certainly cold enough for us, 
because air was rushing into the 
aircraft through holes in the perspex 
which had been blocked up by Harry, 
inadequately, but to the best of his 
ability. 


The little W.A.A.F. catering officer 
was pouring out steaming hot coffee 
with a liberal tot of rum in it. Her 
battle-dress fitted her lissom form 
well, and she was good to see about 
the place. The W.A.A.F. officers— 


there were only three of them—never 
missed turning out after an operation, 
whatever time in the morning they 


had to get up or however late at night 
it might be. 

“How did you get on, Bill?”’ she 
asked, pushing a wisp of hair back 
from her forehead as she handed him 
a mug of coffee. 
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“Oh, all right, thanks, Dorothy. 
We were held for a bit in the gap. It 
seemed a long time. But it was a 
grand prang. They won’t need a coal 
ration there for some days.” 

We moved to a table for interroga- 
tion. ‘ Happy,’ the Intelligence officer, 
wanted to know all about the raid: 
time of bombing, height, Path Finder 
Force markers, intensity of defences, 
and all the rest. We were tired and 
wanted to go to breakfast. At the 
next table Pam, the W.A.A.F. Intelli- 
gence officer, was interrogating another 
crew. We heard someone say— 

‘““There was some poor sucker 
‘coned’ for ages between Mannheim 
and Mainz. They were throwing up 
most things at him—grand pianos, 
kitchen ranges, and all the rest. In 
fact they were so interested in him 
that they seemed to have little interest 
for anyone else. We got through 
without any trouble at all. I reckon 
he was a public benefactor.” 

Bill got up from our table and 
strolled across to Pam’s table. He 
leaned across and put out a huge 
hand towards the Canadian air-gunner 
who had just spoken— 

‘** Shake hands with one of the poor 
suckers,’ he said, ‘‘ who have been 
given an even break by Jerry !”’ 








BY THE WAY. 


I, IN SEARCH OF SCHEHERAZADE. 


BY JAMES FERGUSSON. 


TRAVEL is the death of romance as 
a rule. ‘“ Far-off fowls have feathers 
fair’’; but if you want to preserve 
your illusions about places with lovely 
names and fairy-tale associations it is 
generally wise not to go near them. 
In six months of recent travel in the 
Near and Middle East as a civilian 
lecturer for the Army Educational 
Corps I found Damascus the only city 
which more or less matched its romantic 
reputation, and Famagusta the only 
one which exceeded it. The others 
were mostly a sad disappointment, and 
at best will never be to me again as 
beautiful as they were when I knew 
next to nothing about them. 

Baghdad was an outstanding ex- 
ample. If you expect to find the 
Arabian Nights there, you will get 
something of a shock when you first 
set eyes on the straggling length of 
Al Rashid Street with its grubby- 
looking shops filled with inferior Euro- 
pean goods at enormous prices; on the 
yellow muddy waters of the Tigris, 
churned up by asthmatic motor-boats ; 
and on the kind of forage cap which, 
worn with European clothes, is the 
official headgear of well-to-do Iraqis. 
Baghdad has fine modern Government 
buildings, comfortable hotels, excellent 
museums, two brand-new bridges, 
three railway stations and an airport, 
traffic policemen who look like Ruri- 
tanian cavalry officers, crowded motor- 
buses, petrol stations, and electric 
light. No wonder that when the film 
“The Thief of Baghdad ”’ (in glorious 
technicolour) was shown there last 
year the Iraqi public crowded to 
see it with the same detachment, the 
same delighted incredulity as the 
British public might show towards a 
Hollywood fantasy of life in an English 
country house. In all Baghdad there 
remains today only one semi-ruinous 


building belonging to the period of the 
Abbasid Caliphs. It was originally g 
college, became after many vicissitudes 
a custom-house, and is now being 
restored with the design of making it 
into another museum. The famow 
Round City of the Caliph Mansur has 
wholly disappeared ; you cannot even 
trace its outline. Baghdad has bee 
so thoroughly destroyed so many 
times by so many conquerors that 
this is not really surprising. 

But the determined romantic, if 
not too much discouraged, may now 
and then sniff a breath of the authentic 
Arabian Nights atmosphere: if not 
in Baghdad itself, then elsewhere in 
Iraq, or in Persia—where in fact the 
scene of many of the Arabian Nights 
stories is laid. In any town of the 
Middle East—or for that matter s 
far west as Tripolitania—you may 
see the prototype of Baba Mustapha 
the cobbler at work in his shop, o 
Sindbad the Porter trotting along with 
what looks like at least five hundred. 
weight balanced on his bowed back; 
and on any highway or byway you 
will meet Ali Baba driving his asse 
loaded with firewood. In Al Rashid 
Street one day I met a man carrying 
under his arm an enormous fish, 
probably a Tigris salmon, and immedi: 
ately recollected the story of Hassan 
Alhabbal the ropemaker, whose for- 
tune was made by the present of just 
such a fish which happened to have 
swallowed a priceless diamond. 

Occasionally, too, something strikes 
you with the air of unreality prope 
to a country in which, once upon 4 
time, Afrites sprang out of the earth 
and wives vented their tantrums by 
sprinkling water on their husbands 
and turning them into dogs. “ Give 
him twenty dinars!’’ I once hear 
someone say casually, and felt thai 
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he ought to have added as a matter 
of course “and a Circassian slave.”’ 
Often I have passed such grotesquely 
mutilated beggars as Haroun al Rashid 
would certainly have summoned to 
his palace to inquire into their his- 
tories. In Teheran I once met a man 
at a street corner who was offering for 
sale a flock of twelve geese, which 
stood clustered obediently around his 
feet with all the docility of, say, twelve 
bewitched princesses. And in Baghdad 
itself I know a shop so crammed with 
Bokhara rugs, miniature paintings on 
ivory from Isfahan, Damascus bro- 
cades, and Amara silverware, that it is 
quite a shock to find that the proprietor 
wears European clothes and speaks 
very tolerable English. It is still more 
of a shock to find that his prices 
are low, and that he himself makes no 
attempt to press you to buy anything. 

On the outskirts of Baghdad is one 
authentic link with Scheherazade— 
the tomb of the wise and beautiful 
Queen Zobeide, the favourite wife of 
Haroun al Rashid, who figures in 
several of Scheherazade’s stories. A 
few miles from the capital is the town 
of Khadimain with the celebrated 
mosque which contains the tombs of 
two of the twelve Imams. This does 
partake of a truly legendary character ; 
for its roof and minarets are covered 
with solid gold, a method of roofing 
fairly common in the world of the 
Arabian Nights, but, so far as my 
experience goes, unique in ours. On 
the other hand, I felt deeply dis- 
illusioned when I inquired what it 
was that gave the dome of a certain 
mosque in Baghdad its beautiful 


‘vpalescent colour, something between 


silver and mother-of-pearl, and was 
told that it had been frugally covered 
with a fabric designed for aircraft 
wings and bought up after the last war. 

On the whole, I was less often re- 
minded of the Arabian Nights while 
I was in Persia and Iraq than I was of 
James Elroy Flecker’s play, ‘ Hassan.’ 
Any one of the malodorous by-streets 
of Baghdad or Khadimain recalls the 
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Street of Felicity, and if you searched 
for a little while you might surely 
discover the Fountain of the Two 
Pigeons and the sinister house without 
@ door into which the adventurous 
Caliph and his companions mounted 
by means of a basket let down from 
an upper window. You can see any 
day in Baghdad the prototypes of 
Flecker’s characters: Hassan himself 
in his sweet-shop, Rafi from the hills 
of Kurdistan striding lean and dis- 
dainful among the crowd, Yasmin 
passing silently along the street in her 
black veil, Selim grinning malevolently 
from a window, and at every corner 
Abdul and Aziz lying in the shade or 
in the sun according to the time of 
year. What is more, I have visited 
and climbed to the battlements of 
that very East Gate—in site, at least, 
if not actual architecture — where 
Hassan and Ishak, all passion spent, 
joined the caravan and took the 
Golden Road to Samarkand. Not 
long ago an amateur dramatic company 
in Baghdad, consisting mostly of 
British soldiers, ambitiously and suc- 
cessfully staged Flecker’s drama. I 
saw the original production of the 
play in London, but I would give 
anything to have seen that production 
in Baghdad. But I did see, one chilly 
morning at the Teheran airport, ‘ the 
Persian dawn’ of which Ishak sang 
to his capricious master while facing 
death from the executioner’s sword— 
“The hour when grey wings pass beyond the 

mountains, 
The hour of silence, when we hear the 
fountains.” 

I saw, looking out from the hangar 
past a great silver aircraft looming in 
the doorway, a rosy blush lighting on 
the crest of the snow-draped, steel- 
grey Elburz Mountains and spreading 
downwards to their feet in a matter 
of seconds, flooding the white crags 
and gullies with its generous radiance 
and warming the whole grim range 
into life. That was a sight worth 
travelling half across the world to 
witness. 
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Dawns and sunsets are the same in 
all ages, and one thing besides seems 
unchangeable in these ancient lands. 
In the world of the Arabian Nights, 
outside the Caliph’s court, society 
consists exclusively of two classes : 
merchants who reckon their fortunes 
in thousands of gold pieces, and 
infinitely poor porters, fishermen, 
woodcutters, gardeners, and beggars. 
Wealth comes by luck, seldom or 
never through merit or industry, or 
exists by the appointment of Allah. 
The whims of the powerful transform 
the lives of common men, and the most 
admirable human qualities are those 
of Morgiana the slave-girl, whom 
Scheherazade introduces into her narra- 
tive not as faithful, honest, or indus- 
trious, but as “crafty, cunning, and 
fruitful in inventions.’’ In Baghdad 
or Teheran, in Dizful or Khanagin, 
from Kurdistan to the Shatt-al-Arab, 
the pictures of life passing before the 
traveller’s eyes, or the tales offered 
to his ears, suggest that there has 
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been little change. There are the 
same violent contrasts between ostep. 
tatious riches and abject poverty, 
The thief, the cheat, and the successfy] 
speculator are still regarded as trouble. 
some but not as anti-social, and jf 
successful as admirable rather than 
despicable. The flow of money into 
the Midd'e East of recent years seems, 
if anything, to have stimulated their 
activities. “Ali Baba had an easy 
job,” observed a sergeant to me in 
Doroud ; ‘‘he only had forty thieves 
to deal with.”’ 

It probably does not occur to most 
of the peoples of the Middle East that 
society could ever be very different. 
“All that which I endured,” says 
Sindbad the Sailor, “‘ happened by 
fate and destiny, and from that which 
is written there is no escape nor 
flight.’’ In that mood the Iraqi or 
the Persian seems to accept his life 
and the life of his fellows, until he is 
*‘ visited by the separator of friends 
and the terminator of delights.” 


THE PROCLAMATION AT ALTAFONTE. 


BY J. LING. 


Few among the victorious British 
Armies can have been conquerors as I 
was a conqueror at Altafonte. And of 
the unsung deeds of a famous Scottish 
division, surely one of the strangest 
must be the thrusting of an English- 
man into a position of almost unbear- 
able glory. 

We took Altafonte without a fight 
during our first week in Sicily. It 
stands on the top of a hill, a small 
town with two or three buildings of an 
extravagant rococo magnificence, a 
large number of dirty overcrowded 
houses, and a square with a fountain. 
It seemed likely that the brigade to 
which I was attached would be in the 
area for a few days, and something 
would have to be done about Altafonte. 
The Brigadier suggested that as I was 
an officer without any visible military 
business, I was the man to do it. 


I went at once to the Brigade Major, 
prepared to discuss the treatment of 
enemy civilians in the light of the 
Atlantic Charter, the Geneva Conven- 
tion, and the current opinions of the 


weekly reviews. The Brigade Major 
handed me a form printed in Italian 
and English, which told the Sicilians 
that they were now under military 
government, and set forth the penalties 
for aiding the enemy or obstruct- 
ing military traffic. This was the 
proclamation. Copies must be stuck up 
in prominent places, the Brigade Major 
said. And the Brigadier wanted 4 
curfew. I made rapid notes in the 
new notebook the chief clerk had 
unwillingly given me when I had 
convinced him of the importance of 
my mission. Sweeping a draft opera 
tion order from one of those large 
ammunition boxes enamelled black and 
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with their names stencilled on in white 
letters that Brigade Majors always seem 
to own, I settled myself for the dis- 
cussion of policy. The distribution of 
food, the rooting out of Fascists, the 
supervision of the police, were among 
the headings in my little notebook. I 
began with the Fascists. With his 
most charming Staff College smile the 
Brigade Major closed my notebook, put 
the bundle of proclamations in my hand, 
and propelled me gently but firmly down 
the steps of his caravan. It was, he 
said, entirely my own pigeon, but I 
could have the interpreter to help me 
sort things out. 

I had already employed the inter- 
preter to do a little sorting out for 
me, and in consequence was the 
possessor of a splendid 1941 model 
cream-and-blue Lancia. You were 
allowed to requisition cars in those 
days provided a receipt was given. 
Southern Sicily was strewn, as with 
the autumn leaves, with receipts 
signed by Donald Duck, Captain 
Foulenough, and George Bernard 
Shaw. It was in this vehicle, then, 
with a little black-a-vised Scot driving, 
that the interpreter and I entered, as 
conquerors and lawgivers, one of the 
first towns in Fortress Europe to fall 
to the Allied nations. 

We drew up outside the Municipio, 
where, as is usual with Italian public 
buildings, a number of youths sleekly 
brushed and polished lounged grace- 
lessly. We demanded to be taken at 
once to the mayor or podesta, as he 
is called. He was not there, but he 
would be fetched immediately. Half 
a dozen youths ran off to find him. 


’ The interpreter and I were led up to 


his office to wait, followed by two 
middle-aged citizens. They were coun- 
cillors, they explained, as they sprang 
forward to draw up chairs for us, and 
polished the seats with their handker- 
chiefs: one a baker, the other a wine 
merchant. They were delighted to see 
us. Fascism was terrible, war was 
ugly, viva Lloyd George; viva Henry 
Ford. One by one further councillors 
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insinuated themselves into the room, 
with fixed uneasy smiles. They gathered 
in a corner with the baker and the wine 
merchant, whose conversational efforts 
were now exhausted. 

At last, surrounded by the remainder 
of his council, the podesta burst into 
the room. The surge divided to either 
side of us, leaving the podesta facing 
me, bowing low. He was a type that 
was new to me in real life but very 
familiar in Hollywood films; the 
successful gang leader, no mere mobster 
but the big boss himself. He wore a 
white suit of the most meticulous cut, 
his hair was black, polished glass, and 
his whole person was highly perfumed. 
The wine merchant had already told us 
that he was a lawyer. I imagine that 
he lost very few cases. The interpreter 
explained our business, and I handed 
the podesta the proclamation to read. 

It must be posted, I said, in a very 
prominent place. Everyone must read 
it. A dozen pairs of hands shot into 
the air. Impossible, cried a dozen 
voices. With a scream of rage the 
podesta turned on his council and 
shouted them into silence. Sweeping 
his arm in a broad gesture of apology, 
he explained. Literacy, it appeared, 
was not among the blessings of 
Fascism; only a very few of the 
citizens of Altafonte could read. If 
the proclamation was to be effective 
at all, it must in fact be proclaimed. 

For a reading of the proclamation 
the whole of the population would 
have to be assembled in one place. I 
suggested noon the following day in 
the town square. At once an unhappy 
twittering broke out among the coun- 
cillors—again the executive found 
itself embarrassed. There were no 
police—no police, that is, who were 
prepared to appear on the streets in 
uniform. The uniform of the cara- 
binieri is practically identical with 
that of the Italian Army, and from 
the maresciallo to the youngest con- 
stable every member of the force was 
convinced that if British soldiers saw 
him in uniform he would either be 
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killed or taken prisoner and sent to a 
camp in Scotland. Whether there is 
some dark and sinister historical link 
between Scotland and Sicily I have not 
been able to discover, but certainly to 
the citizens of Altafonte, Scotland 
conjures up the vision of a place of 
exile rather more bleak than the 
Siberian salt-mines. 

To his credit, I thought, the podesta 
seemed to be ashamed of the reluc- 
tance of his police to perform their duty. 
From a corner of the room he dragged 
out the maresciallo to answer for his 
timidity. The maresciallo was a 
magnificent figure who would have 
graced any police force. He towered 
above his countrymen, a mane of 
greying hair crowned his great head, 
and his moustachios spread superbly 
like a bull’s horns. The only flaw in 
that majestic appearance was that the 
maresciallo was in tears. An emotional 
appeal seemed to be indicated. How 
long, I asked, had he been a member 
of the carabinieri ? Thirty-five years, 
he sobbed. And during that period 
there must have been times when he 
had been proud to be a policeman, 
some great day in the annals of the 
Altafonte force—perhaps the capture 
of a brigand or the part it had played 
in the breaking of the Mafia? The 
unhappy officer’s shoulders heaved 
gustily, and he nodded his head. Was 
it not tragic that so brave, so splendid 
@ body of men should fail in the face 
of a danger that was only imaginary ? 
The maresciallo wrung his hands, 
murmuring to himself, ‘‘ But Scotland, 
but Scotland.’”’ He had my promise, 
I urged, that no policeman executing 
his duty should be in any way molested 
by British troops. Shaking his head 
sadly, he looked at me. It was true, 
he said, the carabinieri of Altafonte 
had a fine record. When Mussolini 
visited Sicily there had been no 
smarter turn-out in the province. 
He had the photographs; the signor 
capitano would care to see them ? 

I found myself gazing at what 
appeared to be the picture of an 
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admiral surrounded by his staff—ap 
admiral of the old school, for he 
wore a cocked hat. These uniforms} 
I inquired. Full dress, the mar. 
sciallo replied, naturally full dregg 
for the Duce. Here, of course, wag 
the solution. Dressed like that the 
carabinieri could never be taken for 
soldiers. I put this to the mare. 
sciallo. Arm-bands with ‘ Civil Police’ 
stencilled on them could be worn to 
ensure even greater safety. The 
maresciallo shrugged hopelessly and 
withdrew to his corner to consult with 
his lieutenant. The podesta, secing 
that the tide was turning, launched 
his not inconsiderable personality into 
the argument. The day was won. 
Tomorrow the police would be on duty, 
the podesta announced with pride. 

Now, I felt, was the time to drop 
the velvet glove. Striding across the 
room I crashed my fist on the table 
Not tomorrow, I cried, but tonight. 
Tonight the carabinieri would be on 
the streets to enforce the curfew or 
tomorrow there would be a new podesta 
and a new maresciallo in Altafonte. 
They would also collect all firearms 
from the townspeople, and by noon 
tomorrow the whole population would 
be assembled in the square. 

While the interpreter, a conscientious 
artist, was making a really splendid 
thing of this in Italian, I made for 
the door. I was determined to have 
the last word. 

We returned to Altafonte at dusk 
to see how effective the last word had 
been. 

It is the Sicilians’ custom to sit all 
day outside their houses. During the 
day it is the very old women, the 
children and the men, who sit there. 
In the evening the women, who in 
accordance with another pleasant Medi- 
terranean custom do all the work, 
drag out their chairs, and the domestic 
exterior is complete. If it is Saturday 
or the eve of a Saint’s Day, mothers 
will pull their children across their 
laps and pluck the live stock from 
their heads. Among adults this prac- 
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tice continues intermittently in public 
allthe week. Girls of marriageable age 
are very active in this respect. No 
doubt for them it takes the place of 
the selection of the right tooth-paste, 
lip-stick, or the right soap, which is 
of such importance to the British or 
American girl, if we are to believe the 
advertisements. 

To our surprise we found the police 
had been sufficiently impressed to 
break these ancient customs, and the 
curfew was in force. Families were 
seated just inside their open doorways. 
Technically, the population was off the 
streets, but I could not help feeling 
that a curfew should prohibit con- 
versations from being screamed from 
house to house across the road. 

The police, of course, were nowhere 
to be found, and the thought of going 
from house to house to try to enforce 
closed doors was too daunting. We 
therefore contented ourselves with 
driving slowly round the town a few 
times and shouting with quite dispro- 
portionate ferocity at any child that 
dashed into the street in pursuit of 
a pig or a hen. Sties or sheds to 
house ordinary farmyard animals are 
considered a ludicrous luxury in Sicily. 
They live with the family. 

The Lancia began to behave badly 
on the fourth or fifth circuit, so feeling 
that a certain loss of face would 
attach to a breakdown in the town 
we returned tocamp. On the whole it 
seemed to have been a successful day. 

We drew up at the Municipio twenty 
minutes before noon the next day. 
The square was empty except for 
three old women sitting round the 
base of the fountain and a few 
children playing in the refuse. Alta- 
fonte could not provide them with a 
gutter. The youths, however, had 
disappeared from the entrance to the 
Municipio, and in their place stood 
two policemen—uniformed policemen. 
The constable on the left of the 
doorway wore a blue tail-coat with 
gold epaulettes and grenades spouting 
windswept flames worked in gold 
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thread on each side of the collar. His 
trousers were a neat grey pin-stripe, 
and on his head was a soft felt hat. 
The officer on the right rang the 
changes with a satisfying neatness. 
His blue trousers with their red and 
gold stripes were surmounted by a 
checked jacket, and at a jaunty angle 
he wore a blue peaked cap with a fine - 
gold grenade on the front of it. Both 
wore arm-bands bearing the words 
** Civil Police,’’ both had carbines slung 
across their shoulders, and both saluted 
with a commendable quiver as we 
approached the steps of the Municipio. 

Even our driver got a salute. This, 
no doubt, was on purely national 
grounds. His Balmoral, because of the 
peculiar phobia I have already men- 
tioned, entitled him in the eyes of the 
Sicilians to as much respect as any 
badge of rank. 

On the way upstairs to the podesta’s 
office I prepared a few cold words on 
the inadequacy of the assembly in the 
square. Before I could bring my guns 
to bear the podesta had bowed me 
into the great carved chair behind his 
desk, and was pouring me a glass of 
wine. Not to be outdone the mare 
sciallo sprang forward to offer me a 
cigar. The maresciallo was a man 
transformed: his great face was 
creased in smiles, and he wore a 
uniform of no common splendour, 
red and gold and blue and silver. I 
congratulated him on having his men 
in uniform, again awaiting an ex- 
planation of the state of affairs in the 
square below. The Sicilian tempera- 
ment, however, does not work like 
that. The maresciallo’s only concern 
was with the uniforms. 

It was, he explained, essential that 
every man should wear full-dress 
uniform, but unfortunately there were 
no longer enough uniforms to go 
round. It had been necessary to 
compromise. But the carabinieri had 
not been idle. The curfew had been 
imposed with the utmost vigour and 
all the firearms collected. The mare- 
sciallo indicated a table piled with 
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ancient revolvers, a few Biretta auto- 
matics, and one rusty musket. Per- 


sonal weapons seemed to be favoured © 


in Altafonte. The police, the mare- 
sciallo added, had kept their weapons. 

At this point the podesta stepped 
forward without a word, whipped an 
automatic from his jacket, and ex- 
tended it towards me. The interpreter 
jumped from his chair with a high- 
pitched shriek. He was a Maltese and 
spoke every Mediterranean language, 
but he suffered from a weak heart and 
had no taste for the dramatic. The 
maresciallo moved swiftly to his aid. 
The podesta, he explained, must also 
keep his gun to maintain himself in 
office. Why? I asked. The podesta 
and the maresciallo looked at each 
other. Theirhandsspread out. Fascisti, 
said the podesta. Food riots, said the 
maresciallo. Since I had by now 
decided that food and Fascists were 
questions for A.M.G.O.T. and not for 
me, I allowed the podesta to keep his 
gun. But, I warned him, it was for 
his personal protection, and not to be 
used as an instrument of civic policy. 

The podesta looked relieved and 
poured me another glass of wine. 
After this slightly sinister incident I 
sipped my wine a little apprehensively. 
Was it poisoned? But the podesta 
was now all affability. Was the 
signor capitano ready to attend the 
reading of the proclamation? He 
certainly was, but it was vital that all 
the townspeople should be present. 
With a soothing gesture the podesta 
cut me short and, opening a door, called 
in a small boy with a silver trumpet 
slung round his neck. The boy bowed 
deeply to me twice and strode out on 
to the balcony. 

The air quivered with a single 
sustained note, which broke into a 
fury of trumpeting that lasted a full 
five minutes. The fanfare completed, 
the podesta ushered me out on to the 
balcony. The square was now a sea 
of upturned faces. A burst of clapping 
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greeted me. I saluted in what | 
hoped was a manner of quietly dignified 
condescension. It was a great success, 
A chorus of vivas floated up. 

With a bow the podesta asked per. 
mission to begin the reading of the 
proclamation. As he read it I looked 
down at the crowd. I was standing, | 
noticed, very erect; my jaw jutted 
out, and my hands, spread well apari, 
grasped the balcony rail. The situa. 
tion seemed to demand it. 1 under. 
stood suddenly why Musso: .. always 
stood like this in the news-reels. There 
is just no other way to stand on an 
Italian balcony and look at an Italian 
crowd. Beside me the podesta thun. 
dered the proclamation in the authentic 
Duce manner. Again it seemed inevit- 
able. His eyes blazed, his voice rose to 
an impassioned scream, his fist menaced 
the air; at the end of each paragraph 
he indicated me with the sweep of an 
arm and a bow. The crowd reacted 
true to type with a bellow of vivas. 

At the name of General Alexander, 
which ended the proclamation, the 
podesta flung both arms towards me. 
The balcony seemed to rock with 
the cheers. To the people of Altafonte 
I was General Alexander, military 
governor and conqueror. I was con- 
vinced that I was General Alexander 
myself. With a gracious inclination 
of the head I saluted to the left and 
to the right, and then making those 
little waves with the back of the hand 
favoured by royal ladies in motor-cars 
I backed through the window. 

My appearance in the street raised 
the cheering to fever pitch. Even 
my dour little Scottish driver was 80 
affected that he sprang to attention 
and saluted, a courtesy he generally 
reserved for the Brigadier, and then 
grudgingly. As the car nosed gently 
through the crowd, mothers raised their 
children to see the new Cesar. Czsar 
himself stood grasping the windscreen, 
and held this pose for a good mile 
beyond the town, dazed with glory. 
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A HEROINE OF FRANCE. 


BY B. S. TOWNROE. 


Mute. Hétkne Vacuiano—French 
by birth, Greek by parentage, and 
pro-British in her sympathies—was 
executed by the Gestapo in Nice on 
15th August 1944. Her name is 
already high on the list of those who 
sacrificed everything for the country 
of their adoption when serving in the 
Resistance Movement of France. 

Full details of her life in prison are 
given in letters which her mother, 
Mme. Danaé Vagliano, wrote to M. 
Jacques Arnavon, K.B.E., the General 
Secretary of the Association France- 
Grande Bretagne and a close friend 
of Mme. Vagliano and her husband. 
This correspondence was handed to 
me in Paris with the suggestion that 
it would be a comfort to the parents 
if a tribute were paid in a British 
magazine to the sacrifices of their 
heroic daughter. The details given in 
the mother’s letters have been con- 
firmed from other sources. But at 
present it has been impossible, in 
spite of repeated inquiries, to discover 
whether there is any probability of 
the foul creatures who carried out 
their atrocities upon this young girl 
being brought to justice. The parents 
have, however, given me permission 
to use the information ; for, as Mme. 
has since written, “‘ I want the people 
in other countries to understand what 
the Germans did.”’ 

Héléne was the only daughter of 
wealthy Greek parents living in Paris 
and Cannes. Her home in the south 
of France, where her fether and 
mother still live, was a villa called 
Champfleuri on the Californie. This 
is one of the most beautiful of all the 
villas overlooking the Mediterranean, 
full of books, pictures, and antique 
furniture, in the picturesque setting 
of a secluded park. Héléne as a girl 
stayed there during the winter and 


spring, and divided her time in the 
summer between Paris and London, 
where her parents had a house in 
Belgravia. She was in fact brought 
up to enjoy all the privileges given by 
wealth, with a real appreciation of 
art and music. Although her family 
were Greek, Héléne preferred to speak 
in English in the intimacy of her 
home. 

She had many temptations to become 
purely a Society girl, but preferred to 
help the poor and suffering. Before 
the war she spent most of her leisure 
time caring for the children and the 
old folk in the poor quarters of the 
coast towns of the Riviera. These 
slums lie hidden away from the fashion- 
able world of the hotels de luxe on 
the sea-front and the villas of the 
wealthy on the hills. Héléne became 
more and more devoted to social 
service. Of her charity and sympathy, 
ample evidence has been given since her 
death by the Abbé Morello, the Curé 
of Notre Dame des Pins at Cannes; 
-by a local doctor, Dr Pichaud ; and by 
those of her former colleagues in social 
service who survived to see France 
liberated. Héléne in peace-time was 
given the nickname of ‘The Good 
Angel.’ 

At the very outbreak of war she 
decided to carry on with her work 
among the children, and soon added 
the care of the refugees who were 
flooding in from Eastern France. 
After the Armistice of 1940 she visited 
the wives, mothers, and relations of 
the Frenchmen who were prisoners of 
war or had been deported. 

Her Hellenic spirit and her Christian 
upbringing made her one of the first 
on the Riviera to appreciate the dis- 
aster that a Nazi triumph would 
bring to European civilisation. It 
was, therefore, no surprise to her 
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closest friends when in 1942 she 
joined the Resistance Movement. M. 
Casale, one of the chiefs of the Under- 
ground Movement, has, since the 
Liberation, revealed how she saved 
the lives of many Allied parachutists 
by providing them with false identity 
ecards and guiding them on the way 
of escape. So reliable and fearless 
was she that within a few months 
she was recognised as one of the 
most trusted members of the Intelli- 
gence Service in the south of France. 
She helped patriots to cross the 
Mediterranean to North Africa and 
others to join up with the forces of 
the Maquis. When she was on special 
Intelligence work she carried a small 
radio set hidden away in her bicycle 
basket concealed by vegetables or 
flowers. In place of ‘Good Angel’ 
she received two new nicknames, 
that of ‘ Précieuse’ and ‘ Veilleuse.’ 
Her friends were constantly telling 
her of the risks she was taking, but 
she disregarded their warnings. Indeed 
she only worked in safety for so long 
because the Gestapo never suspected 
that a young girl belonging to fashion- 
able society in Cannes would ever 
stoop to undertake such perilous 
tasks. These secret activities were 
concealed behind her regular attend- 
ance at the depot in Cannes for help- 
ing the wives and children of French 
prisoners of war. 

At last, on 26th July 1944, one of 
her woman friends at the depot was 
arrested, and, under threat of torture, 
gave Héléne’s name. About mid-day 
on 29th July 1944 twelve armed men, 
led by a man wearing black spectacles 
so as to conceal his identity, entered 
the depot and asked to see ‘ Veilleuse.’ 
There was complete silence. Then 
he pointed to Héléne, and ordered his 
men to place her in a German lorry 
waiting at the door. She made no 
protest, and walked away to her death ; 
-but death came only after a fortnight 
of horrible sufferings. 

On the morning of 26th July the 
leader of the local French Militia, a 
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red-haired man with china-blue eyes, 
came to the villa with a gang of militia. 
men. They asked themselves to 
lunch, and all the time jeered at the 
two old folk, attacking England 
violently, as they knew that the 
Vaglianos had lived there in the 
past. After they had enjoyed their 
meal they arrested M. and Mme, 
Vagliano as accomplices of their 
daughter and anti-Germans, and 
handed them to the local German 
Gestapo. 

Their daughter was taken to the 
place of cross-examination, another 
villa near Cannes. During the whole 
of two nights, 29th and 30th July, she 
had to stand naked before her German 
cross-examiners. The prosecutor was 
a German, a notorious sadist. French B 
militiamen who had joined ‘The 
Brandenburg Division,’ with their 
headquarters at Grasse, thrashed her 
at intervals during the two nights 
with canes and with a whip of leather 
thongs. The examiners failed entirely 
to elicit any information; for she 
never gave away the name or acidress 
of any of her colleagues. 

Then she was taken to the head- 
quarters at Grasse, the picturesque 
town famous for the manufacture of 
perfumes, where she was shut up in 
a filthy dark cell. The mother was 
placed in an adjoining cell, where she 
could hear her daughter sobbing in 
the pain of her sufferings. Every 
half-hour her examiners entered 
Héléne’s cell and thrashed her w- 
mercifully as they continued to persist 
in demanding the names of her col- 
laborators. The poor mother’s letter 
gives a description of what she heard. 

“I could hear my daughter’s agony 
as she kept saying, ‘I don’t know. 
I don’t know. I cannot tell you’ 
Then there were screams of terror, 
and I could hear her cry out, ‘Oh, 
don’t do that to me,’ and then mor 
cries. This went on every half-hour 
until I thought I should have gon 
off my head.” 

The following day, 31st July, the 
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militiamen did their best to obtain 
the names they wanted from the 
mother, striking her across the face 
and hitting her with such violence 
that three of her teeth were broken. 
At last they told Mme. Vagliano, 
“You can go back to your cell. Your 
husband and daughter will be shot 
tomorrow morning at 7 A.M. and you 
at 8 A.M. a8 an accomplice.” That 
night Héléne went through a still 
more cruel ordeal. They tried to 
make her speak by burning all parts 
of her body with hot irons. But in 
vain. 

On the morning of Ist August 
Mme. Vagliano, exactly at 7 A.M., 
heard two shots, and thought that the 
Germans had carried out their threat. 
After 8 A.M. @ militiaman came into 
her cell and said, ‘‘ You cow. Your 
husband and your daughter have 
been shot and now it is your turn.”’ 

But when she went down to the 
prison yard she saw twelve prisoners 
standing upright, and among them 
her daughter and her husband still 
alive. The German chief laughed and 
said to her, “I hope you enjoyed 
my little joke at 7 and 8 o’clock this 
morning.’’ Her daughter looked very 
pale and very thin after her three 
nights of torture. Her mother rushed 
to her side, and was told in a whisper, 
“Maman, it was Mme. R. C. who 
denounced me. She knew too much. 
But I did think she was my friend.” 

Mme. Vagliano describes in her 
letter how the neck, arms, and legs 
of her daughter looked like raw beef 
and how she could hardly walk. She 
was allowed three minutes’ conversa- 
tion while the Germans were chatting 
among themselves. She only heard 
afterwards from the local doctor how 
terribly her daughter’s body had been 
burnt. 

The party were taken in a lorry to 
Nice. The prisoners had been given 
no food the day before and nothing 
on the morning of Ist August. Their 
German guards went to lunch at the 
Hotel Ruhl at Nice, while they were 
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left starved and roasted in the hot 
sun in the lorry outside. 

In the afternoon they were taken 
to Gestapo Headquarters and shut 
up in a cellar at Cimiez, not far away 
from the Queen Victoria Memorial. 
This gave an opportunity for Héléne 
to talk freely to her mother. She 
explained that the friend who had 
denounced her had fortunately not 
known the exact names of the groups 
of the Resistance Movement and vital 
details of the organisation. Héléne 
had already burnt all her papers, and 
therefore there was no written evidence 
against her. 

The next morning at 8 a.m. the 
father, mother, and daughter were 
driven to a French military prison. 
On arrival they were received by a 
German captain, and separated. The 
mother was one of four in a tiny cell 
only big enough for two, with sacks 
of straw full of bugs and fleas to 
serve as beds, three stools, and a pail. 
For breakfast they were given a littlo 
black tisane and sour bread, for lunch 
thin soup, for tea and dinner the same 
foul-tasting black liquid. They had 
no water except what they could 
draw from a little tap fixed to the 
wall, but this supply was often cut 
off. They were knocked about con- 
tinually by the Gestapo agents for 
eight long days, and it was not until 
the beginning of the second week in 
August that Mme. Vagliano was re- 
moved to another cell to see her 
daughter. 

By this time Héléne was very ill, 
with her arms, legs, and face all 
swollen and her burns festering. She 
whispered to her mother— 

‘*Maman, darling, you and papa 
will be free today.” 

** Et toi, darling ?”’ 

*“Oh no; you see, I must stay and 
talk. I won’t give real names and 
addresses, just imaginary ones. They 
can go all over France without finding 
out the truth.” 

If she had given away her informa- 
tion, which was of the highest military 
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importance, it would have meant the 
capture of hundreds of Resistance 
men, who were preparing for the 
landing of the Allies, and possibly 
a check to the liberation of the 
south of France under Field-Marshal 
Alexander. 

Later on, 8th August, the Chief of 
the Gestapo sent for M. and Mme. 
Vagliano, and told them they could 
go back home, with the words, “‘ We 
are taking the risk of letting you and 
your husband go, though you have 
both done so much propaganda work 
against us.”’ 

On the morning of 15th August, the 
day that the Allies landed on the 
coast, they rejoiced at the good news. 
They heard what happened that day 
to their daughter from a girl who was 
imprisoned with her in the same cell 
as a hostage, and who was liberated by 
the Allied troops. 

As a voice outside the prison 
announced the news of the landing, 
Héléne said— 

“That is all right. 
finished.”’ 

Her companion remarked, ‘‘ Soon 
we shall have the flags out to welcome 
our liberators.”” But Héléne replied— 

*“Mme. R. C. will see the flags, but 
I do not think I shall.’ 

At 3 o’clock that afternoon she was 
taken away in a lorry to a field. 
There twenty-three French people were 
shot—one a priest who at Toulon had 
buried some of the Resistance men, 
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a boy of fifteen years who had dis. 
tributed Resistance leaflets, a retire 
major aged seventy-two years taken 
as a hostage for his son, and two other 
women. All were murdered without 
trial. The man who had driven the 
victims in his lorry to the field went 
down to the police station at Cimiez 
and gave the order, ‘‘ Go up to Cimiez 
and fetch some bodies.” 

The keeper of the cemetery where 
Héléne was buried said to her mother 
afterwards, ‘‘ How beautiful that young 
girl was! It was tragic to see so much 
blood on her hair.”’ 

Mme. Vagliano ends her letter 
with these poignant words: “‘I have 
thought it right, in spite of my immense 
grief, which is killing me, to put on 
paper all these horrors, for I wish 
that these facts should be known to 
all English and Americans, so that 
they may have some idea of what the 
French have suffered. They may think 
the horrors are exaggerated. Photo- 
graphs of the tortured exist, including 
those of my daughter and the other 
victims. It is terrible for me to 
write, but necessary. This letter is 
written with all possible exactness.” 

After the liberation Héléne Vagliano 
was given a public funeral in Cannes 
in the Russian Church, for she belonged 
to the Orthodox faith. The coffin 
lies today in the crypt of the church, 
wrapped in the tricolour flag of France, 
the country which she loved and served 
in peace and war to the end. 
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A FOOTNOTE TO HISTORY. 


BY A. M. G. 


A rew months ago I had the happi- 
ness to perform a small service for a 
Dominion officer who, in consequence 
and quite without foundation, con- 
sidered himself my debtor. So trivial 
was the incident that I had completely 
forgotten it until a day or two ago 
when I encountered my acquaintance 
in London by chance. Over lunch 
he told me that he had been released 
from the Army and was on his way 
back to his home in Manitoba, from 
which war had rudely snatched him 
five years before. His two months 
with the occupying forces in Germany 
had not, I gathered, been to his taste, 
and he seemed heartily glad that that 
unpleasant duty was over. 

A little later our conversation turned 
to the prospects of a Hohenzollern 
restoration in the Reich, and though 
we agreed to differ on the matter, I 
reaped a rich harvest from the argu- 
ment, acrimonious as it threatened to 
become. For, on parting, the Major 
produced a crumpled document from 
his wallet, and insisted that I should 
accept it for my collection of historical 
books and pamphlets. Then, without 
waiting for thanks, and with masterful 
assurance, he performed the incredible 
feat of securing a taxi and vanished 
into the blue of Whitehall. 

My memory, I fear, is failing under 
the strain of coping with the daily 
masses of official paper which cumber 


‘my desk, and it was only yesterday 


that I disinterred his parting gift from 
the depths of my waterproof pocket. 
It lies before me as I write, a double 
sheet of writing- paper of excellent 
quality, although some miscreant’s 
foot has marked it with a large im- 
pression of an iron-shod heel. The top 
right-hand corner, too, has been torn 
away, so the embossed address, if ever 
it existed, is shrouded in mystery, but 


it is a fair presumption, I submit, that 
the paper emanated from the House 
of Doorn, the place of exile wherein 
the ex-Kaiser spent the last twenty 
years or so of his hectic life. 

The four pages of the document are 
covered with cramped and tiny German 
script in an educated hand, but the 
writer and his addressee are also un- 
known to me; for the paper obviously 
formed only a part of a longer letter, 
and the other portions are not in 
my possession. The only clue to its 
authorship is a faintly pencilled scribble 
at the foot of the last page which 
reads ‘“‘S. M. Arzt’’ (His Majesty’s 
doctor), so it may well be that the 
letter was written by a member of the 
Imperial medical entourage to a friend 
in Germany. Certainly the hand- 
writing is typical of the niggling and 
neat calligraphy which I have so often 
seen in the universities of the Reich. 

Of one thing, however, I am certain, 
and that is that the document is 
genuine. Its narrative has the ring of 
truth, and perhaps some reader can 
vouch for the facts as set forth by the 
writer. Here, then, is a translation 
which I have laboriously made this 
rainy Sunday afternoon. It may 
interest for a few minutes some fellow 
wanderer in the lanes of contemporary 
history. 

“The 10th of May 1940 is a day 
which will ever remain in my memory. 
At dawn, like a swarm of wasps, 
thousands of German aircraft roared 
over the house, their noses pointing to 
the west. The Dutch anti-aircraft 
batteries opened fire and put up 4 
very strong curtain of fire, without 
result so far as I could see. The 
boom of heavy artillery was evory- 
where, and the windows shook to the 
concussion. At lunch a party of 
Dutch soldiers arrived, and we were 
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interned by order of the Foreign Office. 
Doorn House was completely cut off 
from the outside world. Our wireless 
sets were seized, the servants arrested 
and carried off, and despite our pro- 
tests of innocence, we were roughly 
told by the Captain of the company 
that we were now enemy subjects. 

“The Dutch were most unfriendly, 
and behaved in a very peremptory 
manner. H.M. was distressed, but 
with typical dignity accepted things 
as they were. 

“As you know, the defences known 
as the Grabbel Line run very near to 
the house, and we were under fire for 
a long time. Happily none of us were 
injured, and by some miracle Doorn 
was untouched by the thousands of 
shells which screamed past its gables. 

“Thus we stayed for many days, cut 
off from the world, feverish for news, 
and with our food stocks running 
low. It was not pleasant, and Greta’s 
heart drooped as the days crept past. 
Death came very near to your friend 
in those sad times. 

“*On the morning of the 13th of May, 
however, there came news that the 
Dutch, hopelessly beaten by our troops, 
were abandoning the Grabbel Line. 
Later, an English officer of the rank of 
Lieutenant-Colonel appeared with a 
small party of ‘Tommies’ and said 
that the Emperor should at once 
seek safety. Henke (? this is almost 
illegible) asked the Colonel if he 
meant that H.M. should go to England 
and have his photograph taken with 
Mr Churchill. The Englishman laughed 
and said that he had no authority to 
make any suggestions, but that the 
Germans would soon arrive and that 
it might go hard with the Emperor 
should he fall into their hands. To 
this I am told H.M. said that he 
would rather take his chance with his 
own folk than with his enemies. The 
Englishman, who was very correct 
throughout, then saluted and departed 
with his men. They looked tired, but 
sang as they drove away in curious 
little motor cars. None of them 
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would accept either food or drink, but 
one asked permission to wash himself, 

“ About two hours after the English 
had gone, our hearts were cheered by 
the arrival of an ober-leutnant from 
the first German regiment to cross the 
frontier. With him was a small staff, 
and the officer was at once conducted 
to the presence of H.M. Later he told 
us that by order of his Colonel he had 
pushed on to offer the Kaiser the pro. 
tection of the Wehrmacht, and that 
H.M. had gladly accepted it. While 
we were talking, the Emperor came 
smilingly out of the house and stood 
among the field-grey soldiers. His 
face was lit up with smiles and he 
wore the Iron Cross, First Class, in 
compliment to his preservers. Really, 
my dear friend, my master seemed to 
have become thirty years younger, 
and was brighter and more animated 
than I had ever known him. By his 
command the ober-leutnant sat with 
us of the Household, and the soldiers 
were given a good breakfast of coffee, 
bread, and the last of our eggs. The 
Kaiser mixed freely with the men and 
chatted happily with them to their 
great delight. In the background the 
guns thundered, and in their roar we 
heard the voice of new-born Germany. 

“You must know that we lay between 
the opposing armies in a place of great 
danger and some honour. Our troops 
were closing in on Utrecht, which had 
refused a demand to surrender. The 
guns fired at the town, but still the 
stubborn Hollanders held out. It was 
not until our High Command had 
announced that, failing immediate 
surrender, the Stukas would be sum- 
moned that the Dutch pulled down 
their flag. They had fought bravely 
and well, but were no match for our 
matchless men and their magnificent 
equipment. One can only hope that 
they will see the stupidity of further 
resistance and co-operate with Ger- 
many in her European mission. I am 
choked with anger when I think of the 
folly of the commander in Utrecht 
who ordered the destruction of much 
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valuable material lest it should fall 
into our hands. His punishment will, 
I pray, be a swift example to other 
fools. 

“My friend, I apologise for the inter- 
ruption of my story. Let me resume. 
We spent a restless but joyful night, 
and on the morning of the 14th May 
our hearts were again rejoiced. By 
order of the Fiihrer an officer brought 
us a letter in which the Chancellor, 
in a most civil manner, offered to pro- 
vide all protection to H.M. He 
added that if the Emperor wished to 
change his residence, he need only 
indicate his choice and it would be 
done. Rightly, in my humble view, 
my master elected to stay at Doorn, 
and within a few hours a detachment 
of the 1st Pomeranian Infantry Regi- 
ment under a senior subaltern arrived 
to take over the duties of guard of 
honour. The officer is a pleasant young 
chap (kerl), and is much thrilled by 
his task of protection and honour. ~ 

“Past our gates, day after day, 
streamed endless columns of our troops. 
Tanks rumbled incessantly, and even 
in the last war, on the Somme, I never 
saw so much artillery. But between 
ourselves, I fear that the troops of 
today are inferior to the hard, bitter 
men we both knew. They are only 
boys, and in appearance they lack 
the smartness of the great days of the 
Empire. They can fight, however, so 
what else matters ? No doubt I grow 
old and critical of the days I am living 
through. 

“Tt is amusing and sometimes 
alarming here just now. Many of the 
troops inquire for the Kaiser, and ask 
to see him. But the Officer of the 
Guard has strict orders to admit no 
one without high authority from our 
Command, and we have to disappoint 
those soldiers of the Reich. Yester- 
day, however, we had a little contre- 
temps. Owing to a misunderstanding, 
about thirty soldiers of an engineer 
regiment were admitted to the house, 
and they, quite good-naturedly, pushed 
their way into the Emperor's apart- 
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ments. At first things looked awk- 
ward, but H.M. was equal to the 
situation and talked smilingly with 
them. The troops were very respect- 
ful, but would not be satisfied until the 
Kaiser had shaken hands with each. 
This he and the Empress did with 
great good-humour, and, on departure, 
every one of the intruders was given 
a@ signed portrait of their rightful 
King. I should not say ‘rightful,’ 
but I am an old man and cannot 
change. Words cannot do justice to 
these delightful scenes, and when a 
regimental band struck up outside in 
the grounds we elders were hardly 
able to restrain our tears. Those old 
German tunes tear at our heart-strings. 
The soldiers, too, were not ashamed to 
show their emotion as H.M. gently 
indicated that they must retire from 
his quarters. 

“It is long since I started this letter 
to you—no less than five weeks !— 
but matters move at such breathless 
pace that I have had little time to 
write. Today, we have heard with 
unbounded joy that an armistice will 
soon be signed with the French, and 
no doubt peace will soon be proclaimed 
in that spider’s web, London. To live 
through these holy events with the 
former War Lord and Commander of 
the German Armies is a blessing, and 
to watch his joy, quite unmixed with 
envy, is a glorious privilege. How 
inscrutable are the ways of our old 
German God! Indeed, he has not 
forgotten his beloved people. All 
praise be to Him in the Highest ! 

“Yesterday, in company with H.M., 
we all inspected the shattered defences 
of the Grabbel Line. By command of 
H.M. we laid lovely wreaths on the 
graves of the dead of both nations, 
and later drove through the battle 
areas. There is much devastation, 
but nothing to compare with what we 
saw in 1917. Holland is lucky that 
she knows little of the horror of war. 

“It has been my privilege, as you 
know, to walk most afternoons with 
the Emperor in the Rose Garden, to 
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which the public is also admitted. 
Nowadays great numbers of soldiers 
visit the Garden and H.M. often speaks 
to them with kingly kindness. Speci- 
ally favoured are those who tell him 
they served in the first world struggle. 
To them the Emperor gives his auto- 
graph and sometimes a signed photo- 
graph. The old gentleman is rejuven- 
ated these days, and has commanded 
that his cordial thanks should be 
conveyed to the Chancellor and the 
Army for their courtesy and protec- 
tion. He also sent his most cordial 
good wishes for a speedy German 
victory. That these will be granted 
no one can doubt. England is finished. 
Versailles is avenged. Blessed be our 
God who wrought all these miracles ! 

~ “T have just finished dinner, and, as 
is his habit on great occasions, H.M. 
ordered up champagne. He rose with 
tears in his eyes and spoke brokenly 
to his faithful servants. ‘In this 


joyful and happy hour I have but two 
things to say. First, I quote a tele- 


gram which my mighty grandfather 
sent to his wife seventy years ago: 
** By God’s grace, the tide has turned.”’ 
Second, I think of Luther’s great 
hymn, ‘‘ Now thank we all our God.”’ 
Your Excellencies, Ladies and Gentle- 
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men, let us drink to our Germany, 
My old friend, I am not ashamed to 
say that I wept as I sipped my wine, 
You, I know, will understand.”’ 


At this point the letter ends, 
Comment is fruitless ; for in its mixture 
of chauvinism, sentiment, and nauseat- 
ing cant Herr Doktor (if such he jis) 
sums up the German character to 
perfection. While reading his cramped, 
tiny hand, I was irresistibly reminded 
of the famous lines in ‘ Punch,’ pub. 
lished at the time of the Franco. 
Prussian War, when the Empereo 
William (‘my mighty grandfather’ 
disgusted all Europe with his hypo. 
critical telegrams to his wife— 


** Thanks to our God, my dear Augusta, 
We've hit the French an awful buster. 
Ten thousand Frenchmen gone below, 
Praise God from whom all blessings flow!” 


The more it changes, the more it is 
the same thing. In the French pr- 
verb is profound wisdom, and we 
would do well to apply it to our futur 
dealings with the German race. Lé 
there be mercy by all means, for we 
are a Christian nation; but let ther 
also be that constant vigilance which 
is the price of peace. 
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supplies into liberated Europe. 

Some have made their last voyage ; 
others, better, faster, are being 
planned to replace them in their vital 


post-war duties of linking the nations. 


GWR : LMS « LNER « SR 
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